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Issays on the Sources of the Pleasures received from Literary 
Compositions, second edition, 8vo. pp. 390. 


Whoever has had occasion to think much upon metaphysi- 
al subjects, :knows the difficulty of expressing such thoughts to 
thers. ‘This arises frequently, no doubt, from a want of preci- 
ion in the thoughts themselves, but frequently likewise from the 
leficiency of language. Languages were formed when men were 
unters, fishers, warriors, husbandmen, any thing but metaphysi- 
ans; and, as might therefore be expected, they furnish words 
or every thing rather than the facuities and operations of the mind, 
‘s properties, and the ways in which it is affected. When phi- 
osophers arose, who wished to turn the attention of their followers 
o such like subjects, they had no words to express themselves 
DY; and were, therefore, reduced to the alternative of either in- 
enting new words, or employing old ones in new senses. If we 
nay judge from the present state of languages, they chose the 
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latter method, and finding, or fancying, some similarity between \f% wh 
certain operations of body and mind, made use of the words which |@ is | 
had been set apart for the former to express the latter. Thus, @ she 
guiding themselves by analogies more or less whimsical, they @ wo 
spoke of apprehension, and comprehension, and conception, of @@ bes 
taste and feeling, of weakness of mind and strength of judgment, %@ sur 
of subtle reasonings, of sublime notions, and obscure arguments i the 
—pressing in this manner substantial forms into the world of # mu 
shadews. are 

What uncertainty must arise from this accommodation of old 7} pov 
words to new meanings is sufficiently evident. The word was | tha 
familiar to the ear, and it was forgotten that it was used in an un-|@ brit 
common sense; the name was known, and so the necessary intro- | J 
duction of a definition was dispensed with. Thus, some have) ¥ ‘ast 
suffered themselves to be imposed upon; and some, it is to be é equ 
feared, have been dishonest enough to impose upon others. We) 4 €4u 
shrewdly suspect that, if some honest person would but take the| 9 “ip! 
trouble of expunging from Mr. Hume’s metaphysical works a few) ¥ "es 
magical words, and substituting for them others of a less familiar) } 4¥@ 
sound, some of his essays would wear a much less imposing shape} # ‘ste 
than they do at present. caus 

But if this inconvenience has been felt in the severer metaphy-|~ Plea: 
sics, a study which only philosophers approach, who, by explain.) 9 Pere 
ing their meaning, might tie down their words to a definite signi-| 9 ™ade 

























fication, in the metaphysics of taste it is much more to be dread. taste 
ed. ° Here every one thinks himself a judge; every one has his) of thi 
feelings, and his taste, and his notions of what is beautiful, and whic! 
grand, and pathetic; and as each man uses words in his own) 9 @°5S” 
sense, the night-scenes in Macbeth, with some, are very pretty,— amon 
_and “Fluttering spread thy purple pinion” is highly sublime ;— secon 
till every thing is “confusion worse confounded.” Hence, strange throu 
theories, contradictory opinions. One man uses words in the] A 
vague sense of the multitude; another mounts up to their etymon) 0 t 
to get at their true meaning; and both are equally in the wrong. 7 “ee 
in venturing our opinion upon subjects such as those of which) ad-si 
the work before us treats, we shall endeavour to use no word o/} re 
the meaning of which we have not formed ourselves, and cannoli! To. Wi 
give to our readers, a definite notion. _? * 
The first of these essays is “On the Improvement of Taste.”| ne a 


By taste we would be understood to mean sensibility with respec) 
fo every thing that addresses itself to the imagination. ‘That 4) systen 
diversity of tastes exists it would be ridiculous to go about tor ‘ Si 
prove; and, in speaking of the improvement of taste, it is ev'| 2, non 
dent that we suppose some tastes to be better than others. A) Mig 
previous question, then, proposes itself at the very outset. How ake tf 


'8 it to be proved that one taste is better than another? or, in shor’ ‘ no doi 
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\f@ what is meant by a good taste? and what by a bad one? What 
is the standard of taste? This, as it appears to us, the essayist 
should have made his first consideration. The answer which we 
would give to such a question is simply this;—that taste is the 
best by means of which its possessor receives the greatest plea- 
sure. We may talk of nature, and of criticism, and so forth; but 
| there is an appeal from all these; and by the pleasure received 
must the excellency of taste be ultimately measured. There 
are objects around us calculated to give a pleasure which we have 
||} powers calculated to receive; taste is the carrier; and surely 
that taste is the best, that sensibility is the best regulated, which 
brings in the greatest quantity of pleasure. 
| It should seem, then, at first sight, that there is no standard of 
./ 9 taste, and that, as we every day see people receiving apparently 
./@ equal pleasure from very different objects, their taste must be 
“j equally good. But if it can be shown that there are certain prin- 
‘} ciples, according to which nature has ordained that the sensibili- 
ties of men in general should be affected ; and if, moreover, ade- 
‘quate and true causes may be assigned of certain anomalies in 
./% taste which are to be found in individuals, or nations at large— 
causes which prevent them from receiving the greatest possible 
} pleasure from certain objects, and therefore from arriving at the 
perfection of taste ;—it may then be considered as sufficiently 
made out, that there is a standard, judging by which any given 
taste may be pronounced good or bad. Now, as to the first part 
of this proof the pointing out of the general principles, according to 
i) @ which nature acts upon the imagination and feelings, it is the busi- 
ness of every work on the belles-lettres, and of that before us, 
among the rest, to detect and point them out: and it is to the 
second part that the author confines himself in the first essay— 
through which we shall now accompany him. 

A person’s taste may be bad, then, that is, may not communi- 
cate to his imagination such feelings as it is calculated to receive, 
from mere ignorance of excellency in the fine arts. A bal- 
plad-singer’s voice, in the streets of London, or an anthem in a 
village church, is heard with pleasure, instead of contempt, by 
him who has never had the advantage of hearing better singing. 
To us they are “screaming wretchedness.” 'The cycles and 
epicycles of the ancient astronomers, no doubt, appeared sublime 
to those who had never known the simplicity of the Newtonian 
system. ‘Tous they are mere intricacy and confusion. 

. Again, inattention produces the same effect as ignorance. There 
:| Sare certain obvious beauties and curious faults, which catch the 
\| g2ttention, and engage the admiration, of beholders, who will not 
;| stake the trouble to think. There are multitudes more, we have 
}4no doubt, of the gazers in St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, 
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who have been caught by drapery floating, and wings undalating, 


in stone, by the crisped curls of a marble wig, or by the emana- | 


tion of marble rays from a marble sun, than by the nature, and 


elegance, and expression, of the attitudes and features of Bacon 


and Flaxman. Why? Simply, because they have had no one 
who should once make them take nolice of the absurdities of the 


one, or the beauties of the other. Or, to borrow an instance from | 


the essayist; 


“There is scarcely any person, who, in reading homson’s Sea- — 


sons, will not find several beauties in external nature pointed out to 


him, which he may perfectly recollect to have seen, though not to — 
have attended to before; but which, now that his attention is turned 
to them, he feels to be productive of the most delightful emotions. A 7 


common observer overlooks in a landscape a variety of charms which 
strike at once the eye of a painter. P. 4—5. 


The principal source of bad taste, however, is the association 


Ape a ace eee | 


of ideas. Undoubtedly, there are objects in nature which please _ 
by themselves, independently of any association. Such are light | 


and colours; and suchare the notes of music. And, by-the-by, | 


if we might use an argument from analogy, the similarity of men’s 


tastes with respect to these things might lead us to expect it else-— 


where. It is not very common to meet with one whose eye is 


~ 


tormented with the tender green of spring, or the delicious blue of - 


a summer’s heaven, or who turns with pleasure from the melodies 


of the nightingale to the screeching of the peacock. But objects, 
in general, please by the associations which they recall to the ima: 


gination. Of these some are general; that is, they occur to al.) 


a ales 


most all. For instance, in gazing at an extended landscape, o| 


wood and waier, gently-sloping hills and fat pasture-ground, inter 
sected with tufted hedge-rows, and specked with neat thatched cot: 
tages, and here and there a spire peeping through the trees; the/ 
corn on the ground, perhaps, and the “ sun burnt sicklemen’’ a! 
their work ; and all seen under a bright blue summer sky: why, a) 


very small portion of the pleasure arising from such a sight is to” 


be resolved inlo the beauties of form and colour ; it springs almost) 
entirely from the associations suggested to the mind. Ou 
thoughts are turned to rural life and simplicity, to pastoral inno} 


eet oll 


as sea ite ry 


St 


cence, to the manners and pleasures of the golden age such a‘) 


they are described in the poets, to the age of boyhood, when ou) 
study and our delight were in such poets and in such scenes. W¢| 
think of the plenty about to be laid up in our storehouses ant) 
barns; the relief of the hungry, and the poor, and the miserable;| 
of the large brown loaf which the cottager’s wife carries home (| 
her rosy, curly-pated children; of the beneficence of the Giver 
all good; and the heart dilates with unutterable happiness. 4 
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Again, what more beautiful and picturesque than the ruins of 
some ancient abbey? Very beautiful to the eye, no doubt, are the 
colouring laid on by time, and the grotesque shapes into which the 
massy walls have mouldered. Very beautiful are “the broken 
arches black in night,” and the imagery “ edged with silver.” 
But is this sensual pleasure the only or the chief which the reader 
has received in such a scene? If it be—procul, o procul. Let 
him not run abbey-hunting. Let him save his money and his 
trouble, and comfort his eye with the solemn gloom of Lombard- 
street, and the dingy glories of the mansion-house. Let him only 
set himself among the magnificent ruins of Furness Abbey who can 
enter into the feelings of Mrs. Radcliffe there.* 

It appears, then, that the association of ideas is the grand source 
of the pleasures of the imagination, and that whoso has most of 
these associations suggested, enjoys the greatest pleasure from any 
grand or beautiful scene. But many associations are particular; 
that is, are suggested to particular people, according te their par- 
ticular habits of life, or the situations into which they have been 
thrown. These may operate indifferently upon the taste. For 
instance, one’s birth-place, or the spot where one was educated, 
is endeared by a thousand recollections of sports, and follies, and 
boyish enterprise : 


“Up springs, at every step, to claim a tear, 
Some little friendship, form’d and foster’d here ; 
And not the lightest leaf but trembling teems 
With golden visions and romantic dreams.” 


Such associations influence the mind through life, with respect to 
scenery. Again: we do not know upon what principle an unbi- 
assed person could give the preference to the vaulted roof, the 
pointed arch, and clustered column of the gothic architecture, or 
to the elegant proportions and chaste ornaments of the corinthian: 
but one person has associated with the one all that is awful in re- 


* « As, soothed by the venerable shades, and the view of a more venerable ruin, 
we rested opposite to the eastern window of the choir, where once the high altar 
stood, and, with five other altars, assisted the religicus pomp of the scene; the 
images and the manners of times that were past rose to reflection. The midnight 
procession of monks, clothed in white, and bearing lighted tapers, appeared to the 
* mind’s eye’ issuing to the choir through the very door case, by which such pro- 
cessions were wont to pass fyom the cloisters to perform the matin service, when, at 
the moment of their entering the church, the deep chanting of voices was heard, and 
the organ swelled a solemn peal. To fancy the strain still echoed feebly along the 
arcades, and died in the breeze among the woods, the rustling leaves mingling with 
the close. It was easy to image the abbot and the officiating priests seated beneatli 
the richly-fretted canopy of the four stalls that still remain entire in the southern 
wall, and high over which is now perched a solitary yew tree, a black funereal me- 
mento to the living of those whe once sat below.” 
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ligion, and all that is romantic and mysterious in the barbarous 
ages; and another with the other all that is classical, all that 
breathes of Greece and Rome; and thus the preference of each 
is decided. 

In such indifferent matters, then, these particular associations 
have their place. But there are cases in which they prove of 
great injury to the taste. One who had been brought up in an 


antique mansion, where the grounds were laid out in the old style © 


of gardening, would, probably, if attached to the spot by a child- 
hood agreeably spent, never shake off his affection for strait 
lines, cropt yews, and regular parterres. Or, to give an instance 
in a case of which we have had occasion lately to speak—the dif- 
ference between us and our neighbours on the subject of tragedy. 
We think that it can be proved, with such proof as things of this 
kind are capable of, that the English style of tragedy is the most 
adapted to lay hold of the attention, and engage the feelings; @. e. 
to produce the end of tragedy. How is it that the Frenchman 
delights in, and defends, a style of drama so different? He lias as- 
sociated with the formal and insipid movements of his tragedy, 
the heroic majesty of Corneille’s poetry, the tenderness of Racine’s, 
the splendour of Parisian theatres, and the grace and nature of 
some favourite actor. He forgets that these things have pleased 
him in spite of the absurdities they had to contend with—the 
rhyming and dancing Alexandrines, the monotonous harangues, 
and long set dialogues ;—and along with the beauties he falls in 
love with the absurdities. 

How, then, is taste to be improved? We answer, with our au- 
thor and with Mr. Burke, by extending the knowledge. Thus, 
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the two first causes of bad taste are at once done away ; and, as to | 


associations, he whose knowledge is most extensive, and most va- 
rious, will have the greatest number of general ones recalled by 
any particular scene, and will be the least liable to the dominion 
of particular ones. 

The second Essay is “On the Imagination and the Association 


of Ideas.” It is chiefly taken up with accounting for the fact, that | 
“the emotions raised by the imagination are sometimes more vivid | 


than those of which we are conscious im real life.” A multitude 
of causes are brought forward; but admitting the fact, the two 
principal, independently of the different states of our sensibilities, 
appear to be, first, that the composer may elect from nature those 
circumstances which tend to heighten the effect to be produced ; 

and, secondly, that he may connect with the subject associations 
not immediately, or, however, not obviously, s , suggested by nature. 
Some remarks which we had occasion to make in a critique on Mr. 
Crabbe’s Tales, we are glad to take this opportunity of repeating if 
the language, and with the authority of another. 

2 
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«‘ But although an author ought to be extremely careful to select and 
bring forward the important circumstances, and to prepare for their 
introduction where it is necessary; yet it is not to be understood that 
he ought always to enter into a minute detail. On the contrary, it 
may often have a much greater effect, not to cirecumscribe the reader’s 
imagination by painting to him every feature, but rather to give hints 
from which he may figure the object or the scene to himself; for the 
imagination, when sufficiently roused, is capable of conceiving them 
far more awful, sublime, beautiful, or affecting, than it is possible for 
words to describe, or for pencil to delineate. We would, therefore, 
suggest as the third general principle, that wherever it may be sup- 
posed that the reader is sufficiently roused to gather from hints enough 
to form a picture to himself, there it will be advisable only to set his 
imagination to work by means of such hints as may lead him to the 
proper view of the subject.” 

“ How finely is this remark exemplilied in the representation which 
our great poet has given of Eve in Paradise !” 

“ Grace was in all her steps, Heav’n in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love.” 


“ Or, to take an instance of a very different nature, in his view of 
the infernal regions, it may be observed how often we have nothing 
more than hints for figuring to ourselves every thing that is most 
horrible. 


“ Roving on 
In confus’d march forlorn, th’ advent’rous bands 
With shudd’ring horror pale and eyes aghast, 
View'd first their lamentable lot, and found 
No rest; through many a dark and dreary vale 
They pass’d, and many a region dolorous, 
O’er many a fiery, many a frozen Alp, 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of Death, 
A universe of Death .......-+--. 
oi eked. bbs ose meibie wee, Wn 
Than fables yet have feign’d, or fear conceived.” 


“ Painters also adopt frequently the same plan of rousing the ima- 
gination by hints. In the celebrated picture of Achilles bewailing the 
death of Patroclus, we do net see the face of Achilles, although it was 
the idea of his anguish that the painter wished to convey. Achilles 
is represented covering his face with his hand; and it is from this cir- 
cumstance, and from the manner in which he seems to grasp his fore- 
a that we figure to ourselves more than it was possible to paint.” 

- 38—A40. 


_ The third Essay brings us to the sublime. Our author begins, 
like other authors upon the subject, with an inquiry into its source. 
Thus, one has told us that the emotion of sublimity” is produced 
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5360 SELECT REVIEWS. 
by every thing terrible; another, by every thing elevated wn silua- 
tion; and Dr. Blair and the essayist say, that “ objects are sub- 
lime, according as:they exhibit or suggest extraordinary power.” 
We may just observe here, what a delusive simplicity of system 
this is. Every thing sublime comprehended under one word— 
poner! It is indeed one word ; but it is not one idea. There is 
the consciousness of power in ourselves; there is the perception 
of power in others; there is bodily power; there is intellectual 
power; there is moral power. What different feelings do these 
things suggest! What multifarious sources of the sublime! But 
then it is mightily imposing to have a theory comprehended in a 
word—power. 

The next thing that these theorists set about, is to collect a great 
quantity of sublime images, and, by force of subtle reasonings and 
whimsical associations, to show that the emotions raised thereby are 
strictly such as they ought to be, according to the favourite theory. 
Our readers shall have one or two of these associations. 


“ When Thomson, a few verses before those which we have just 
quoted, speaks of ‘icy mountains high on mountains pil’d;’ the awful 
pile instantly appears to the imagination as if it had been reared af 
once by some tremendous effort, even though we know that it has only 
been avery long and gradual accumulation of snow showers. At any 
rate, however it may have been formed, now that the pile is reared, we 
are lost in admiration at the incomparably more than human might 
which would be required to move it from its base.” 

“ We can also understand how we ascribe sublimity to sounds of 
uncommon loudness, as the noise of many waters, the roaring of the 
winds, the shouts of a great multitude, the discharge of ordnance, or 
thunder. It proceeds not only from the violent concussions by which 
we conceive them to be produced, and still more perhaps from a very 
natural and irresistible association of ideas. For as all the violent 
actions of great bodies upon each other are attended with noise, hence 
every sound of uncommon loudness will suggest the idea of violent 
action, even although we should neither see nor know in what the 
action consists. 

“ Great splendour is universally regarded as sublime ; but how do we 
reconcile it to the theory? Shall we say that it suggests the power 
of the Creator, who diffuses through the universe that flood of glory 
which illuminates the depths of space, buried before in eternal dark- 
ness? Or shall we say that it recalls to our imagination the regions 
inhabited by the angels of bliss, and the heaven of heavens, where 
God has fixed the throne of his glory in the midst of light inaccessible ° 
‘These undoubtedly are sublime ideas—but, perhaps, the first is too re- 
fined, and the last too serious, to be always present when we are affected 
with splendour. Still, is there not a remarkable tendency in splendour 
to inspire us with joy, confidence, and courage, and thus to render us 
conscious of the force of our mind, and perhaps to give us a deceitful 
feeling of a still greater force than we actually possess ?” 
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Now it is readily granted that external objects are sublime, 
inerely as, by means of that curious operation of the mind called 
the association of ideas, they suggest something of mind that is 
so. But then it is too evident to be insisted on, that the ideas 
must be such as are familiar to the mind, and the association such 
as is wont to be made. Now we venture to affirm, that of those 
who have been accustomed to mountain scenery, and have felt its 
sublimity too, very few (if any) have been wont to consider “ the 
awful pile” “ as if it had been reared at once by some tremendous 
effort,” or even “been lost in admiration at the incomparably 
more than human might which would be required to move it from 
its base.” If the essayist should say that the force of the asso- 
ciation may be felt, even when the association itself is not per- 
ceived—we grant it; but then the association itself must have 
been formerly perceived, or, at least, the two objects must have 
passed through the mind together ; or it is utterly incomprehensi- 
ble how the one should have caught any thing of sublimity from 
ihe other. 

It appears to us that the way of conducting such an inquiry is, 
to begin by accurately examining the emotion of mind produced— 
the “emotion of sublimity.””’. That our readers may be the bet- 
ter able to do so, we shall lay before them a few passages of ac- 
knowledged sublimity, and beg them to inquire a little into the 
feelings roused in their minds. The passages are indeed familiar 


to every one, but are not, therefore, very easily recalled when 
wanted. 


“ Now a thing was secretly brought to me, and mine ear received 
a little thereof. In thoughts, from the visions of the night, when deep 
sleep falleth on men, fear came upon me, and trembling which made 
all my bones to shake. 'Then a spirit passed before my face; and 
the hair of my flesh stood up: it stood still, but 1 could not discern the 
form thereof: an image was before mine eyes; there was silence, and 
I heard a voice.” Job. 

“ And it came to pass, that there were thunders and lightnings, and 
a thick cloud upon the mount, and the voice of the trumpet exceeding 
loud; so that all the people that was in the camp trembled. And 
Moses brought forth the people out of the camp to meet with God. 
And mount Sinai was altogether on smoke, because the Lord de- 
scended’ upon it in fire: and the whole mount quaked greatly. And 
when the voice of the trumpet sounded long, and waxed louder and 
louder, Moses spake, and God answered him by a voice.” Exodus. 


“ ¢ See’st thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 
The seat of desolation, void of light, 

Save what the glimmering of these livid flames 
Casts pale and dreadful? Par. Lost. 
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“¢ What though the field be lost ? 
Allis not lost; the unconquerable will, 

And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

And courage never to submit or yield, 

With what is else, not to be overcome; 

That glory never shali his wrath or might 
Extort from me. ‘To bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant knee, and deify his power, 

W ho from the terror of this arm so late 

Doubted his empire; that were low indeed, 
That were an ignominy and shame beneath 
This downfal.’” Par. Lost. 

“¢] have given suck, and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me; 
1 would, while it was smiling in my face, 

Have pluck’d my nipple from its boneless gums, 
And dash’d the brains out, had [so sworn, as you 
Have done to this.’” Macbeth. 


“ «Those streets which never, since the days of yore, 

By human footsteps had been visited; 

Those streets which never more 
A human foot shall tread, 

Ladurlad trod. In sun-light and‘sea-green, 

The thousand palaces were seen 
Of that proud city, whose superb abodes 

Seemed reared by giants for the immortal Gods. 
How silent and how beautiful they stand 

Like things of nature, the eternal rocks 
Themselves not firmer.’” Curse of Kehama. 


“« ¢QO happy, cried the priests, 
Your brethren who have fallen! already they 

Have joined the company of blessed souls. 

Already they, with song and harmony, 

And in the dance of beauty, are gone forth 

‘To follow, down his western path of light, 

Yon sun, the prince of glory, from the world 
Retiring to the palace of his rest. 

O happy they who for their country’s cause 

And for their Gods shall die the brave man’s death! 
Them will their country consecrate with praise, 
Them will their Gods reward !—'J hey heard the priests, 
Intoxicate and from the gate swarmed out 
Tumultuous to the fight of martyrdom. ” Madoc. 


“* He spake, and to confirm his words, out flew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty Cherubim: the sudglen blaze 

Far round illumin’d hell: highly they rag’d 
Against the highest, and fierce with grasped arms 
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Clash’d on their sounding shields the din of war, 
Hurling defiance toward the vault of heaven.’ ” Par. Lost. 


“<¢ ‘Thee, Lord! he sung 
Father, the eternal one! whose wisdom, power, 
And love—all love, all power, all wisdom thou— 
Nor tongue can utter, nor can heart conceive 
He in the lowest depth of being framed 

‘Th’ imperishable mind: in every change, 
Through the great circle of progressive life, 

He guides and guards; till evil shall be known, 
And being known as evil, cease to be; 

And the pure soul emancipate by death, 

The enlarger, shall attain its end predoomed, 
The eternal newness of eternal joy.’ ” Madoc. 








—** These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, thin air. 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea ail which it inherit, shall dissolve; 

And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.’ ” Tempest. 


Now it appears to us, upon a consideration of these and many 
such like passages, that there are distinctly three kinds of emotion 
raised in our mind, sufficiently familiar to every one, and in gene- 
ral confounded under the name of the sublime—the emotions of 
magnanimity, of reverence, and of terror. The third Mr. Burke 
would make exclusively the source of the sublime. Our essayist 
considers the terrible and the sublime as perfectly distinct, though 
often united in the same subject; and accordingly, after a long 
chapter on the sublime, devotes the whole of the next to terror. 
{t is enough for us that the emotion of terror is in general accounted 
sublime. The emotion of magnanimity is what Longinus appears 
lo have had exclusively in his eye, when he says that “ our mind 
is raised by the true sublime, and receiving a certain proud eleva- 
tion, rejoices and glories as if it had actually produced what it had 
heard.” We may just remark that the same passage may excite 
this feeling in one, and the feeling of veneration in another. For 
instance, a young and ardent spirit puts itself in the place of Guati- 
iozin,* imagines itself stretched out upon the burning bed, and 
feels endued, during the moment of enthusiasm, with the same 
supernatural fortitude. A calmer mind, conscious of its own want 
of heroism, may yet feel a deep and awful reverence for it in 













* See Robertson’s America. 
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another; and the feeling is undoubtedly in general called sublime. 
There are, however, objects calculated to inspire exclusively the 
sublime emotions of awe and reverence. ‘Such are the gloom of a 
gothic building, and the solitude of mountain scenery, perhaps ; 
such are the Mosaic account of the creation, and in general the 
contemplation of the goodness and greatness of the deity. 

It is a curious thing that “ our admiration is awakened by ex- 
traordinary force of mind in whatever form it is displayed, and 
even when unhappily it is exerted for the worst of purposes.” 
Thus, forgetting the wickedness of Lady Macbeth, or Satan, in 
the passages above quoied, we feel ourselves for the time fully 
possest with the grandeur of their sentiments. We suppose that 
the explication of this fact-will be found to be the same as of ano- 
ther which our readers may have observed in real life ;—viz. that 
most men would rather be thought knaves than fools. That the 
swelling consciousness of superiority in ourselves, or the sense of 
it inothers, should be agreeable sensations, there seems no reason 
to wonder: but that terror should be a source of pleasure appears 
at first sight a phenomenon almost inexplicable. It is to be ac- 
counted for, we imagine, on the theory of Hume, the theory which 
we endeavoured to explain in our last number but one, to which 
we must refer our readers. Terror, according to this, is but a 
necessary stimulus to send forth the imagination on its daring 
flights. 

On the subject of terror there are some very good, though not 
very new, observations in the essayist. 





























“ The effect of terrible objects is greatly heightened by obscurity. 
A particular and still more minute description defeats its own pur- 
pose. Even when the objects are before us, our terror is much di- 
minished, as soon as we can prevail upon ourselves to look at them 
steadily. There is then no longer room for the exaggeration of the 
fancy, which produces by far the greatest part of the emotion. The 
description ought, therefore, to be conducted by alarming hints, 
and in such a manner as to leave an uncertainty with regaril to the 
extent of what is dangerous or dreadful in the objects represented. 
‘How now,’ says Macbeth to the weird sisters, when he went to their 
cave at the dead hour of night, 


‘How now, ye secret, black, and midnigit hags, 
W hat is’t ye do” 


“ Their answer is, 


‘A deed without a name.’ 


“In Paradise Lost, when Raphael relates to our first parents the 
history of the apostate angels, our horror at the fate of their leader 
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is greatly increased by a stroke of the same kind, but of stiil higher 
effect. It is where Raphael says, that the angelic host were reposing, 


‘Save those who, in their course, 
Melodious hymns about the sov’reign throne 
Alternate all night long. But not. so wak’d 
Satan; so call him now, his former name 
Is heard no more in heav’n.’ Book V. pp. 99, 100. 


“Upon the same principle, in paintings and theatrical representa- 
tions, the objects of terror ought to be placed in obscurity. The 
witches in Macbeth, and the ghost in Hamlet, as they are generally 
represented, have rather a ludicrous effect. But I am persuaded it 
would be very different, if they were removed toa great distance 
at the bottom of the stage, and seen as obscurely as possible. It was 
a good observation of an exquisite artist, that he could conceive a 
picture in which no human figure, or action, nor any ohject very 
ierrible in itself was represented, which yet should raise a high de- 
cree of horror. Such, he imagined, would be the effect of a picture 
representing a bedchamber, with a lady’s slipper and a bloody dagger 
on the floor; and at the door, the foot of a man as just leaving the 
room.” P. 102, 103. 


In the art of creating terror by obscurity and mystery, no one 
was a greater adept than Mrs. Radcliffe. Her scenes are fre- 
quently very counterparts of Mr. Brown’s picture. The rustling 
of a garment, a half-heard whisper, the tolling of a bell ;—this is 
all; and the rest is utter silence and gloom: ‘and yet there is ter- 
ror even to suspension of breath. 


“ One great advantage of language above painting is this, that the 
author has it in his power to. prepare us for the great impression. 
Now, in order that the scenes of terror may have their full effect, we 
should previously be brought to a serious, and even a melancholy 
frame, and startled by sudden and obseure alarms. 

“In the first scene of Hamict we are well prepared for the entry of 
the ghost, merely by having our attention turned to sublime objects, 
together with a single hint to alarm us. ‘ Last night of all, says Ber- 
nardo to the officers who were on watch with him at midnight, and 
who had heard of the apparition; 

‘Last night of all, 
When yon same star, that’s westward from the p oie, 
Had made his course t illume that part of heav’n 
Where now it burns; Marcellus and myself, 
The bell then beating one 


‘Peace, break thee off, interrupted Marcellus; ‘Look where it 
comes again.’ ” 


Another instance of Shakspeare’ s skill in “preparing us for 
the great impression” is in Julius Cesar. The little page falls 
asleep at his harp; and Brutus is left alone at the “ witching 
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hour of night.”’ “ How ill this taper burns !”’ says he ; thus recall. 
ing to the mind the terrors of our childhood, when we were taught 
that the blueness of the flame indicated the “nearing of unearthly 
steps.’ And then the ghost of Cesar enters. ‘“ But the situa- 
tion,’ observes our author, “ in which terror is carried to the utmost 
height which the case will admit, is a state of suspense, when 
we know that some dreadful evil is every moment ready to fall 
on us, but at the same time have no distinct knowledge of its na- 
ture or degree; while our apprehensions are always kept alive 
by some new alarm, which seems to indicate the instant approach 
of the evil in all its horrors.” Who can imagine the terrors of a 
spirit, which, already weakened by a consciousness of its guilt, 
and aremembrance of its bloody actions, should receive the full 
impression of a letter like the following? 


“ Of the troubles which surrounded Robespierre in this asylum,” 
says an anonymous historian of the reign of our present king, ‘‘ the 
papers, which were found in it after his death, sufficiently inform us. 
He received a number of letters in which the most extravagant ado- 
ration was lavished upon him; but others contained menaces and 
imprecations which must have frozen his blood. Among others, a 
letter was found which contained these terrible words: ‘ ihis hand, 
which traces thy sentence ; this hand, which thy embarrassed eyes 
search in vain to discover; this hand, which presses thine with hor- 
ror, shall pierce thine inhuman heart. Every day I am with thee; I 
see thee every day; and every hour my lifted arm seeks for thy 
breast. O, most accursed of men, live yet a little while to think of 
me. Sleep to dream of me, that my remembrance and their affright 
may be the first preparation of thy punishment. Adieu. This very 
day, in looking in thy face, I shall enjoy thy terror.” 


We have thus taken a very brief notice of what appear to us 
the three sources of the sublime. It cannot be expected that in 
our narrow limits we should find room to take “a survey of the 
different qualities which are regarded as sublime,” and to point 
out the class to which they belong, or the associations by means 
of which they acquire their sublimity. We shall content our- 
selves with just noticing the sublimity of sounds and colours. 
Of sounds our readers have already seen the essayist’s account. 
Surely it would have been a more natural account of the matter, 
to say, that, in childhood, we dread thunder as something which 
imperiously calls our attention, but the cause, and nature, and ef- 
fects of which, are utterly unknown and incomprehensible to us. 
The impression remains when the ignorance is in part removed. 
From their resemblance to thunder arises the sublimity of other 
sounds ; as the groaning of the sea, or of a cataract, or of a forest in 
a Storm—the shouting of a large assembly—the roaring of cat- 
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. 
mee! y yet 


non—the pealing of a gong or of a kettle-drum.— With regard to Rae | 
colours, at 


“Jt is perhaps more difficult to account for the effects of those 
which are favourabie to the sublime. These, Mr. Burke reckons 
to be black, and all the fuseous colours, such as brown or deep 
purple, and likewise strong red. Now, we can scarcely say that such 
colours either exhibit power, or render us conscious of it, or any how 
suggest its idea. Perhaps we shall go no farther than to say, that 
they somehow predispose the mind to be more deeply affected with 
either the sublime or the terrible.” 





That there are colours which please more than others, indepen- 
dently of any association, appears both from the case mentioned 
by the essayist, p. 65. and that lately made public by Professor 
Stewart, and Mr. Wardrop: but that any particular colour should 
“predispose’’ the mind to any particular emotion, there seems no 
reason to believe. It appears to us, that without any hypothesis 
of their somehow ‘‘ predisposing the mind,” it is sufficient to say, 
in general, that these colours are in nature united to sublime ob- 
jects, to some or other of which every one is accustomed even 
from childhood. ‘The lowering sky, the thunder-cloud, the sea 
ina storm, the heavens in a dark night lighted up with the reflec- 
tion of a conflagration all these exhibit the fuscous colours ; 
and hence the fuscous colours acquire a sublimity, even when 
united to other objects. On the contrary, green, blue, pink, yel- 
low, are the colours in which the gayest and most beautiful objects 
in nature are drest. 

The subject of the fifth essay is Pity. With regard to its 
proving a source of pleasure our author’s principle is, that the 
creat charm of pity is the extraordinary height to which it raises 
ihe tender affections. If our readers think it worth the trouble 
of consideration, they will find that this account of the thing is 
not different from that given by ourselves in a late number. 

We pass by several good observations on the characters which 
are the properest to excite our pity; that we may have room for 
some remacks which tragedians would do well to keep constantly 
In view. 








“Jn order that we may be prepared for pathetic impressions, we 
should not only be brought into a serious, and even melancholy frame, 
but also interested for the person who is to be the object of our pity. 
Uur attention, therefore, ought to be gradually turned from gayer 
pfcenes, and directed to those things which calm the soul, which in- 
Spire the graver emotions of love, respect, or admiration, and the 
seutler degrees of awe or sorrow. Not that gay objects should be 
excluded, but only that they should not be the principal objects; that 
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they should be admitted only to heighten, by contrast, the effeet of 


those which inspire or lead to melancholy. By our being interested 
for the person, | understand not only affection and attachment, but 
likewise curiosity to be informed of his fortune.” P. 156. 


“ But let the object of our pity be ever so engaging, yet, as pity 
is a painful emotion, we must remark here, as in the case of terror, 
that an author should not endeavour to prolong it without interrup- 
tion in its higher degrees: for, either our state of mind will become 
too distressing, or the attempt will be abortive, from the languor and 
insensibility which are the consequence of violent agitation. We 
should be relieved, however, not by objects of drollery, which are 
unfavourable to the repetition of the pathetic; but by amiable view: 
of human life, by the display of the tender affections, which wil! 
not only sooth our distress, but likewise soften our hearts, and _ ren. 
der us easily subdued when the violence of sorrow returns. Wha’ 
is sublime and beautiful in external objects, may also be employed 
with the best efiect. From the dismay and anguish of our felloy 
creatures we gladly pass to those views of inanimate nature whic) 
sooth to complacency, or inspire a greater melancholy: and suc) 
representations, on the other hand, form an excellent preparation, 
and an excellent scenery, for whatever is most violent in the pa- 
thetic.” P. 166, 167. 


In the observance of these two rules of nature, rather than o! 


criticism, consist two great excellencies of our old dramatists.f 


They took sufficient materials and sufficient time to interest us for 
their heroes; and they relieved our sorrow by the admixture 0! 
lighter scenes, and the charms of the most exquisite poetry. 
Shakspeare, and his cotemporaries and immediate successors, hat 


no dread of what, at the present day, would be called extraneou 


matier. Their test, indeed, of its pertinency seems to have beer 
different from ours :—not, can it be taken away without leaving « 
gap in the story? but, can it be taken away without diminishin: 
our interest for the characters? The former is the criterion © 
him who writes according to the inflexible canons of criticism: 
ihe latter of him who writes by his own feelings. The differen’ 
methods of the two schools of dramatists in conducting a fable 
has been well shown by Cumberland, in his comparison of the 
Fatal Dowry, and the Fair Penitent. The stories are the same: 
but Rowe was afraid of introducing all the circumstances whic! 
Massinger had used. Massinger brought them in, not only 
keep alive the attention of his readers, (a circumstance which # 
present we have nothing to do with,) but to inspire them with: 
high admiration and affection for his hero. Rowe abstained fro 
them, because they would have broken into the unity of his plo! 
Accordingly, the whole business of the two first acts of the Fat! 
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Dowry, is thrown into a very short narrative in the Fair Penitent. 
With what different feelings Altamont and Charalois are accom- 
panied through the play, let the reader judge. Let us not be 
understood as speaking against the unity of subject. But then 
we consider that subject as one—not where all the parts, by some 
artificial management, are rendered necessary to the main story— 
but, where they all conduce to one grand end, one strong impres- 
sion upon the feelings. The former will be perceived, and spo- 
ken of, and approved by the understanding; the latter may pass 
altogether unnoticed, but does not, therefore, produce its effect 
Jess surely. 

With the unity of subject the critics, however, were not satis- 
fied; they required also a unity of time. It is necessary, it 
seems, in order that we should be deeply affected in the fate of 
any one, that all we know about him should be comprised in the 
compass of a single day. Why one day should be chosen in 
preference to half a day, or two days, we are not sufficiently 
skilled in the science of criticism to be able to inform our read- 
ers. Had the time of the action been limited to the time of the 
performance, there would have been some pretence of reason for 
the rules. But surely if the imagination of the audience can ex- 
tend three hours into twenty-four, the poor poet may venture to 
trespass a little further upon their indulgence. “ Addo unam 
atque etiam unam.”’ But can any thing be more absurd than this ? 
Is it likely that, without violating all probability, the poet should 
be able continually to feign a train of events such, that we should 
become acquainted with a man in the morning, and be strongly 
interested in his fortunes before night? Is it likely that a day 
should comprise a sufficient number of events to fill five acts, in 
such a manner as to keep awake the interest of the audience? Is 
it not rather to be expected, either that a little business should 
be eked out with a great deal of speechifying, or that circum- 
stances should be crowded together without the slightest atten- 
tion to nature and probability? We are not acquainted with any 
tragedy more interesting than Othello. We have time to become 
perfectly familiar with every one of the dramatis persone. We 
are privy to Othello’s marriage, made familiar with his courtship 
—see him “shut up in measureless content” at Cyprus—watch 
him falling gradually and reluctantly by the skilful and matured 
arts of Iago—and at length follow him with pity to the bedcham- 
ber of his wife. We have seen him in many situations, and had 
occasion to respect and love him in all. ‘The same may be said 
of Desdemona—the young, the beautiful, the artless, the inno- 
cent, the warm-hearted. Is it to be wondered at that we feel inte- 
rested in their end ?—But the action was not comprised in four 
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and twenty hours; and what critic should approve the play. 
Young takes the same story, and the unity of time 1s most diligently 
observed in the drama. ‘Let us see at the expense of what ab- 
surdities. ‘The morning introduces us to Leonora, about to be 
married, against her own consent, to Don Carlos. Don Carlos ob- 
tains intelligence of the loss of his whole fortune, and with it he 
loses the good will of his mistress’s father. Here is one mar- 
riage most precipitately broken off. Don Alonzo now makes up 
io Leonera—the man whom she had long loved. ‘This marriage 
was concluded as precipitately as the other was broken off. ‘This 
may seem a pretty good day’s work; but we are not at the end 
yet. Alonzo, by the arts of his Moor ish slave, Zanga, is inspired 
with a jealousy of his wife, and gives orders to Zanga for the 
murder of Don Carlos. ‘These orders are faithfully executed— 
all within the day. At evening Alonzo and his wife meet in a 
bower; and, after a long altercation, most heroically kill them- 
selves.—And this is unity of time! 

The other excellency of our old dramatists which we men- 
tioned, was their mingling of lighter and gayer scenes with their 
most heart-breaking tragedies. Not to mention here (what we 
have insisted upon eis ewhere) the air of probability ‘which is 
given to their stories, when the characters are thus brought down 
to our own level, it is pretty evident that strong feeling cannot be 
sustained for any length of time. It is so in real life; and in the 
midst of the heaviest misfortunes it is surprising how the mind 
sometimes slips from under its load. It must be so in fictitious 
distresses ; and if an author endeavours to keep our sympathy 
on the full stretch through five acts, we must infallibly laugh or 
fall asleep before the end of the fifth. As tothe common objection 
that, by the introduction of levity, the source of sorrow is inter- 


rupted, and that the mind cannot take up at will the proper train of 


feeling, we can only say that we have not found it so in fact. The 
absurdities of the ‘grave-diggers by no means lessen the feelings 
produced by the meditations of Hamlet among the graves; nor 
do the whimsicalities and downright nonsense of Sterne fortify the 
heart against his pathos. 
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A Narrative of the Campaign in Russia, during the year 
1812. By Sir Robert Ker Porter. 


[From the Critical Review, for November, 1813.] 


Tue sudden destruction of the gigantic army of Bonaparte in 
Russia at the commencement of the last winter, reminds us of 
some of the extraordinary exertions of Divine Power in the old 
testament, by which the proud were humbled and the mighty 
overthrown. ‘This valiant host, which the conqueror led from 
the banks of the Riine to the eastern extremity of Europe, ap- 
peared to be invincible, and invincible it would have been to any 
human adversary ; but its destruction was effected comparatively 
in a moment by the reduction of the temperature to a few degrees 
more than ordinary below the freezing point. Whether this 
awlul catastrophe were the immediate interposition of the great 
governor of the universe, or whether it were the effect of ambition 
degenerating into mad temerity by unexampled success, it is of 
little difference with respect to the ultimate result in a moral 
point of view. For the train of causation, which punishes folly 
and pride, cruelty and injustice, though it is a part of the consti- 
tution of the universe, is nevertheless the appointment of the 
Deity. We, who have always been accustomed to look upon 
God, not as a name for a nonentity, but for power, and wisdom, 
and goodness perpetually active, cannot help referring to the 
supreme agency the memorable catastrophe which befel the French 
armies between the Moskwa and the Vistula. 

We do not believe that the history of any people presents an 
instance, or rather a mass of instances, of greater selfdevotion 
than was exhibited by the Russian people on the invasion of 
their country by the French army wader Bonaparte. Patriotism 
has been sometimes thought to be the product only of free states ; 
but here we find it alive and active in every bosom under a des- 
potic government. We find the inhabitants of all descriptions, 
both bond and free, boors and nobles, willing to sacrifice their 
property and their homes, all that they held most dear, and even 
lite itself, in order to preserve the independence of their country. 
When the news of the burning of Moscow by the cilizens them- 
selves first arrived, we believe that the ceneral sensation was, that 
it was an act of barbarous temerity and infatuated self-destruction, 
rather than the sober and deliberate result of patriotic magnanimity 
and prospective calculation. But the event soon changed the 
general sentiment on the subject; and proved that it was less the 
eilect of rashness than of caution, of folly than of foresight ; and that, 
though the sacrifice was great, it was more {han exceeded by the 
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subsequent benefit. 'The temporary evil was more than compen- 
sated by the permanent good. ‘The Russian empire preserved 
its independence ; the Russian government escaped humiliation ; 
and Bonaparte experienced a reverse, which gave the first signal 
check to his unbounded ambition, and his unparalleled success. 

The desperate resistance which Bonaparte experienced at Smo- 
lensko, or Smolenzk, and indeed during the whole time of his 
march, after passing the Russian frontier, was a sufficient presage of 
the efforts which were likely to be made to defeat the success of 
his daring and flagitious enterprise. But still he little thought 
that the patriotism of the Russians, and their determination not 
to bend their necks to a foreign yoke, would lead them, as an act 
of self-defence, to reduce to ashes the ancient capital of the Czars, 
the object of fond and long-cherished veneration. 

At the battle of Borodino, which was one of the most obstinate 
ever fought, Sir R. Ker Porter states the loss of the Russians, in 
killed and wounded, to have amounted to not less than thirty thou- 
sand men, whilst he computes that of the French at more than 
fifty theusand. ‘The horses which lay on the ground from right 
to left numbered full five and twenty thousand. This wide de- 
struction cost both armies nearly the whole of their ammunition.” 
After this memorable conflict, in which whatever might be their 
actual loss, the French had certainly no reason to boast of their 
success, the Russian general Koutousoff, finding that Bonaparte 
had been powerfully reinforced, retired to Moscow, which, instead 
of staying to defend, he passed throughand abandoned to the enemy. 
In his despatch to the Emperor Alexander, on this occasion, Kou- 
tousoff, having mentioned the alternative to which he was reduced 
of sacrificing Moscow, or of crouching before the invader, says, 


“* Moscow was left a mere desert of walls and houses, without an in- 
habitant. Cali to mind what the human body is when deserted by the 
soul! so is Moscow when abandoned by its citizens. The soul of an 
empire is its people; and wherever they are, there is Moscow, there 
is the empire of Russia.” * * * 

‘* As long as the army of your imperial majesty exists, (and it will exist 
as long as there is a Russian alive to defend his country!) the loss of 
Moscow is not the loss of the empire.” 


This is the language of men resolutely determined to endure 
every extremity rather than that of foreign subjugation. It 
breathes a spirit not unlike that of Rome in the days of repub- 
lican heroism. 

Bonaparte halted before the gates of Moscow “ about noon on 
the 14th of September.” His advanced guard under Murat and 
Beauharnois entered the city with all the pride and circumstance 
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Wot glorious war. But the author says that Bonaparte deferred 
this ceremony 



































‘4 until the authorities of the city should arrive in deputation to invite 
hisentrance! He looked again and again towards its walls; all seemed 
busy there, but nothing presented itself in the form he expected. The 
afternoon came, and yet no person appeared. He then took the reso- 
lution of sending a Polish general into the town to suggest to the 
itizens the desired deputation. The general proceeded on his er- 
and: and inquiring his way of aresident foreigner, whom chance 
brought in his path, he was conducted by this stranger to the palace 
‘hich had been the seat of government; then to the police-office, 
and afterwards to the house of the governor general. In short, he 
nade his guide lead him to every place where he might have any 
expectation of meeting a public functionary; but the search was in 
‘ain. He returned to Napoleon, with the information that no lega/ 
uthorities remained in Moscow; that the city was already a desert, 
“%and would soon be a heap of ruins. ‘This was the first time that the 
“Wyrant’s expectations had been disappointed in the homage he antici- 
“Hated from a captive city. No farce of a deputation, no keys pre- 
‘¥ented, no plaudits of the moderation of the conqueror, were offered to 
he advancing Cesar! Not one shadow of respect presented itself 
orthy a Bulletin or a Moniteur! However, the invader of Russia 
vould not quite relinquish his preposterous hopes. He flattered him- 
“¥elf that on the next day the resident foreigners at least would collect 
¥Fome of the terrified natives, and uniting themselves with them in the 
“Horm of arepresentation of the city, would furnish him with some ma- 
“Yerials for publishing a triumph. In this expectation he took up his 
“quarters for that night in the Petrofsky palace, about a mile from the 
St. Petersburgh barrier. ‘The wished-for morning broke, the noon 
ucceeded it, and still no trace of a coming deputation could be dis- 
‘erned. Incensed at this double disappointment, he at last gave up 
he expectation; and giving orders for his guard to proceed, he en- 
ered the town in sullen silence. Without the beating of drums, 
he discharge of cannon, or any of the parade with which he usually 
ratified the pride of his army, he took possession of the capital of 
he Czars! 


Bonaparte had scarcely entered the imperial palace when the 
onflagration began, which soon destroyed his hopes of providing 
vinter quarters for his army in the capital of the Czars. What 
vould we not have given to have had the emotions ef Bonaparte 
actually described in this awful scene, when enveloped by more 
han a thousand fires, which his criminal ambition had forced the 
Russians to kindle as the last effort of patriotic martyrdom, in 

rder to rescue their country from the menace of his galling yoke ! 

Are tyrants ever agitated by the sentiment of retribution? If 

uch a sentiment ever visited the sensory of Bonaparte, surely it 
#uust have made its appearance in the midst of this scene of un- 
®peakable horror and desolation. 
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“ From the night of September 14th, until that of the 19th, the 
fire blazed in ail quarters. It first breke out near the foundling 
hospital, and then, almost immediately, on the side of the city close 
to the stone bridge, and in the neighbourhood of the palace which the 
King of Naples selected for his residence. A third and more exten- 
sive fire burst out and spread itself along the face of the centre of the 
town, The inhabitants beheld thefr burning houses with a resignation 
which could only proceed from the belief that they should not long 
survive their destruction. The conviction that their losses would 
be deprivation to the enemy also; that in the flames perished his 
most important resources; was the tranquillizer of every regret. 
New fires broke forth wherever the French soldiers directed their 
ruthless steps. Women cast themselves into the flames to escape 
violation; and the blood of the brave Muscovite was vainly shed 
to extinguish fires kindled by his patriot hands. 

“ On the morning of the third day after the entrance of these rob- 
bers, a violent wind arose, and then, indeed, the conflagration became 
eeneral. In less than an hour the whole extent of the capital, for 
many wersts, seemed a sheet of flame. All the immense tract of 
land above the river, which used to be covered with houses, was one 
sea of fire; and the sky was hidden from our eyes by the tremendous 
volumes of smoke which rolled over the city.” 


Bonaparte evidently expected that after he had obtained pos- 
session of the Russian capital, the government would be awed inlo 
proposals of peace, aad be was, in some measure, the dupe of this 
expectation. He lost that time in Moscow which he might have 
employed in securing his retreat before the severities of the winter 
commenced. Finding that no flags of truce arrived, Bonaparle 
made himself two-ineffectual aftemp{s to open a negotiation with 
Koutousoff. General Lauriston, who was sent to the Russian 
head-quarters, was told by the venerable chief that “ both his 
imperial majesty Alexander, and the nation at large, were deter- 
mined never to listen to one pacific word, whilst a foreign soldier 
remained within the frontiers of their country.” Napoleon then 
made an attempt to obtain an armistice upon the condition that the 
French army should evacuate Moscow, and retire upon Wiazma; 
but this effort proved equally abortive with the preceding ; and 
the mighty conqueror, after this fatal procrastination, found hin 
self compelled to abandon the projects of domination which he 
had conceived before he left the Thuilleries for his northern ex 
pedition. 

Sir R. Ker Porter states that before the French retreated 
from Moscow, the part of the city which had escaped the flames 
was abandoned by Napoleon to the indiscriminate havoc and pil 
lage of his troops. The following is part of the author’s descrip- 
tion of this scene of horror and cruelty, which, for the honour o! 
human nature, we hope to be greatly exaggerated. 
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« The demon of destruction was let loose to satiate itself with 
human misery. The soldiers of the camp and of the town rushed 
from all quarters to pursue their devastating task. Nothing was to 
be spared; neither church, nor palace, nor private dwelling, was to 
be left unsacked, undestroyed. ‘The foundling hospital alone (having 
been made the asylum of the French sick, and which now contained 
several thousand of the wounded soldiers) was to be exempt from the 
torch of annihilation.” 

“It is not possible for any imagination that has not seen the acis 
then committed, to form any conception of their variety of wickedness ; 
of their demoniac wantonness of cruelty.” 

“ Thousands of these French ruffians, almost in a state of complete 
nakedness, without shoes, or any clothing on their limbs, and searce a 
covering but a few filthy rags flying from their bodies, were met in 
every direction; more like the banditto their deeds imitated, than the 
soldier, whose noble profession their enormities stigmatized with dis- 
crace. In this wretched plight were all the followers of Bonaparte. 
His own personal guards were not better clad; having nothing in 
their appearance that spoke their military order but the arms they 
carried.” 


We should have been much better pleased with the perusal of 
Sir R. Ker Porter’s work, if he had adopted more precision and 
simplicity in his style. He accumulates words upon words till 
they cease to convey any distinct meaning. And this kind of in- 
lated rhetorical style is mere particularly reprehensible in an bis- 
torical work, because it tends to excite an idea that the writer is 
more studious of ornament than of truth. We believe that no am- 
plification, not even that of Sir R. Ker Porter, can go beyond the 
sufferings of the French after the frost had set in with its utmost 
intensity during their retreat; but we cannot so readily believe 
that the whole army of Napoleon, before leaving Moscow, were, 
according to the above representation, “ almost in a state of com- 
plete nakedness, without shoes, or any clothing on their limbs, 
and scarce a covering but a few filthy rags flying from their bo- 
dies,” &e. 

We shall now follow the enemy in their retreat from the Rus- 
sian capital, and exhibit some of our author’s descriptions of that 
ever memorable catastrophe. After the battle of Wiazma, on the 
3d of November, in which the French under Davoust, Ney, and 
Beauharnois, made a desperate stand, in order to give time for the 
part of their army in advance to proceed, and where they were 
“efeated by Miloradovitch, Sir R. Ker Porter says, that 


“the pursuit of the enemy only finished with the night—and such a 


night! In that terrible darkness all the horrors of winter seemed at 
nee to burst upon them. The snow fell unremittingly till it covered 
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the face of the earth, and every object upon it that was not consider. 
ably above its surface. The cold was intolerable; and now it was 
that the loud complaints of human nature, suffering under every ill, 
burst from every lip. ‘Then, O Napoleon! were thy magnificent titles 
of Conqueror, King, and Emperor, forgotten in the general accusation 
of Tyrant, Betrayer, Murderer! 

“ The morning broke, and the usual track of their march had dis- 
appeared. ‘The weltering bedies of their companions, the stiffened 
corses of those who had perished by famine, all were hidden from 
their sight under one wide waste of snow. The cry which broke 
from their hearts at this desolate spectacle, this whitened world, which 
chut from their emaciated hands every root of the earth, every blade 
of grass for their fainting cattle, was like the cry at the judgment day 
—all hope was vain, and the direst perdition seemed to await them at 


every point.” 


‘The winter set in more early than usual, and with an intensity 
seldom experienced in its commencement. 


‘¢ The wretched fugitives of Napoleon were obliged to bivouac 
upon the naked snow, with no other covering than the drifting sleet 
which drove against their exposed bodies like the piercing points of 
arrows. In these terrible nights of more than mortal cold, they at- 
tempted to light fires; and round the half kindled sparks they hud- 
dled together, to participate the vital heat each yet contained. But 
it was so small, that in a few hours many hundreds died, and when 
morning dawned, their surviving comrades beheld them in ghastly cir- 
cles of death around the glimmering ashes.” 

«: * * 'The emperor, and the patriotic spirit of his nobles, had abun- 
dantly furnished the Russian army with provisions and winter clothing; 
and, though out under all the inclemencies of the season, they hardly 
telt its flerceness. 

“ Notso the French army. The persons who composed its legion: 
were most of them born under more genial suns; their constitution: 
knew no habits answerable to the attacks which would be made on 
them in cold climates, and as no fictitious means had been prepared o! 
shielding them from such inevitable evils, the consequence could no! 
be but fatal. 

“ Day after day these unhappy men dragged on their wretched ex- 
istence. All military ideas were thrown aside; it was no longer ar 
army that was retreating, but a multitude of famishing individuals, 
each seeking his own preservation, and careless of all other object: 
in the world. ‘To speak of discipline, or order, was mockery to them: 
They spurned at a command so impotent, that it could only issue its 
decrees to their perishing ranks. “Give us bread,” they would 


ery, “and we will obey you!” Officer and private alike contemne! 
every effort of the generals to maintain subordination, and the visible 
appearance of an army. They broke away in bands, like wild bea: 
howling for their prey ; and rushing together, or in desperate solitary 
attempts, tore down every obstacle in their path to procure food au! 
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raiment. Friend and foe were assailed, self preservation was their 
sole motive, and when no Russian property presented itself for plun- 
der, they fell upon their own wagons, and pillaged them of their con- 
tents. A horrible distraction seized upon thousands, and wherever 
they moved the direst spectacles tracked their steps. Their figures tee 
now appeared hardly human; the faces of some were disfigured by Mee 
the loss of various features from the inveteracy of the frost; others BE 
had Jost their hands or feet, some whole limbs, but even these injuries ba 
were small, when compared with the-combination of bodily sufferings fe: 
(hitherto unknown in the annals of the world) which fell upon many, | 
and produced diseases for which there is yet no name.” | 4. | 








The horses which had long been without sufficient forage, and | 
were, in fact, emaciated and enfeebled before the frost commenced, a 
were the first to perish by its inclemency. Death seemed, as if gra | 
in mercy, sooner to contract their interval of suffering. Day and bie y | 
night they perished by hundreds. NE | 


“ Instead of the usual complement of horses to draw a heavy piece 
of artillery or a wagon, twelve, fourteen, and often twenty, were put | 
to the task. But even with this addition, should they arrive at a | 
rising ground up which the load was to be drawn, it became an insur- i | 
mountable barrier, and guns and wagons were abandoned. The . 
cavalry (all excepting the cavalry of the guards) were hourly dis- 
mounted to assist with their horses in these often vain attempts to 
save their artillery and baggage. Sometimes, to preserve the | 
horses, the baggage was lefi, and frequently both were lost together; | 
the horses sinking at once under the unequal labour, and the aban- 

| doned wagons seized in the sight of their owners by the hovering | 
) Cossacks.” ae Se 


The author remarks, p. 204. that Bonaparte’s generals, either 
} secretly or openly, condemned his encumbering himself with such 
7 an immense train of artillery in his retreat, which rendered so 
many horses necessary for its transport, and, from the effect 
which it had in retarding the march of the troops at a period when 
safety depended principally upon rapidity of movement, con- 
tributed in no small degree to the destruction of the army. The 
cavalry were dismounted to provide horses for the guns. ‘The 
horses perished; and the guns were left behind; but not till the 


: delay had occasioned disasters which could not afterwards be re- 
; paired. ; 
Bonaparte wiih his chosen band of satellites arrived at Smo- 


lensko on the 9th of November, and on the 13th he departed for 
Krasnoy. Here he found that his pursuers were much nearer 
than he had supposed ; and he anxiously awaited the coming up 
of Davoust, who had been left to blow up the fortifications around 
Smolensko before the evacuation of the torn. Daroust with his 
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troops having arrived within about three wersis of Krasnoy was 
surprised by the army under Miloradovitch, and assailed with 
such fury that all resistance was vain. 


“ The Great Napoleon,” says our author, “from amidst his guards, 
witnessed the commencement of this terrific rout; but not waiting to 
behold its issue, he turned his horse, and fled at full gallop with his 
suite towards the town of Laidy. Thus did he abandon a division of 
his army, to which he had hitherto affixed so much consequence, and 
leave to the fury of an incensed enemy, a field-marshal whom he had 
always affected to regard with peculiar esteem. 

“The complete destruction of the whole corps of Davoust suc- 
ceeded to the acclaim of victory from the Russian lines. ‘The cries 
of his deserted and dying soldiers must have followed the flying steps 
of Napoleon, as he vanished from the field. He was deaf to the ap- 
peal, and was seen no more. ‘The wretched creatures who escaped 
the swords of their conquerors, sought shelter in the neighbouring 
woods which skirt the Dneiper, for an extent of five wersis. There 
these desolate beings, wounded, starving, and naked, laid them down 
under the frozen thickets, and soon forgot the desertion of their leader 
and their own miseries in the sleep of death.” 


The author allows that Davoust, instead of taking to flight like 
his master, “ maintained his character of general to the last,” and 
did not recede a step “ until the total destruction of his division, 
and the flight of the few who survived, drew him along with them 
into the woods.”” ‘The corps of Ney was cut off by the destruc- 
tion of that of Davoust, and appears to have experienced nearly 
a similar fate. Ney had pressed forward with confidence, and 
“arrived within half a cannon shot of the Russian batteries,” 
which were disposed so as to command the only passage to Kras- 
noy by the highway, when he received a 


“summons to surrender. At this he laughed, still believing that the 
troops he now saw were, at the best, but a small detachment. ‘ Je 
saurai me faire jour! exclaimed he, and rushed to put into execution 
his determination. } 

“'The answer to this reply was immediately made by the Russian 
guns, and then, indeed, was he convinced of his mistake. He saw 
his men, at the distance of two hundred paces from the cannon’s 
mouths, fall in whole ranks, but the instantaneous slaughter did noi 
check the resolution either of the soldiers or their commander. ‘The 
surprise only seemed to elicit the full blaze of their courage, and they 
charged upon the batteries with the most furious impetuosity. ‘I'he 
carnage was dreadful: showers of grape mowed down hundreds, but 
still ihe vacuum was filled. A valour worthy of the noblest cause 
was exhibited by column after column pressing towards the batteries, 
fo glory or the grave.” | 

“* * * The wretched survivors followed the track in the snow 
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yet left them by the fugitives of the preceding day, and fled into the 
woods. Ney crossed the Boristhenes at the extremity of these thick- 
ets, leaving in the hands of his conquerors his colours, cannon, and 
baggage.” 


When Bonaparte reached Orcha, in his rapid flight, he learned 
that his magazines at Minsk had fallen into the hands of Admiral 
Tchitchagoff. He had not evacuated Orcha long before it was 
entered by the Cossacks. Fortune favoured Bonaparte, person- 
ally, as much in his flight from Moscow as in that from Egypt; 
and he is perhaps doomed to pay the forfeit of his crimes by 
some more ceremonious weapon than the Cossack spear. If 
Bonaparte escaped, it was not owing to the want of vigilant pur- 
suit on the part of Platoff, of Tchitchagoff, or of Vigtenstein. 
Vigtenstein nearly came up with Bonaparte at the moment of his 
crossing the Berezina; over which two bridges had been thrown. 
We shall quote the author’s account of the passage of this river by 
Napoleon and his suite, and of the accumulation of misery, which 
overtook thousands of his followers at this point. The descrip- 
tion is altogether one of the best in the present work. The hor- 
rors which it details, and the sufferings which were endured, were 
so great as to render all exaggeration impossible ; and, therefore, 
we here give our author credit for fidelity of representation. 


“ The instant the work” (meaning the bridge) “ was passable, the 
impatient Emperor of the French ordered over a sufficient number of 
his guards to render the way tolerably safe from immediate molesta- 
tion; and the moment that was ascertained, he followed with his suite 
and principal generals, a promiscuous crowd of soldiers pressing after 
him. The bridge was hardly cleared of his weight and of that of his 
chosen companions, when the rush of fugitives redoubled. No order 
could be kept with the hordes that poured towards its passage for 
escape and life, for the Russians were in their rear; the thunder of 
Vigtenstein was rolling over their heads. No pen can describe the 
confusion and the horror of the scenes which ensued. The French 
army had lost its rear guard, and they found themselves at once ex- 
posed to all the operations of the vengeful enemy. On the right 
and on the left there was no escape; cannon, bayonets, and sabres, 
menaced them on every side; certain death was on their rear; in their 
front alone was there any hope of safety; and, frantic with the de- 
sperate alternative, thousands upon thousands flew towards the Bere- 
zina, some plunging into the river, but most directing their steps to 
the newly constructed bridges, which seemed to offer them a passage 
from their enemies. Misery had long disorganized the French army, 
and in the present dismay no voice of order was heard: the tumult 
was tremendous, was destructive of each other, as the despairing 
wretches pressed forward and struggled for precedence in the moment 
of escape. 
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* Vigtenstein stood in horror, viewing this chaos of human misery ; 
to close it at once in death or in capitulation was the wish of his 
brave heart: but the enemy was frantic; nothing could be heard but 
the roar of cannon and the cries of despair. The wounded and the 
dying covered the surface of the ground; the survivors rushed in wild 
fury upon their affrighted comrades on the bridges. ‘They could not 
penetrate, but only press upon a crowd at the nearest extremity ; for 
the whole bodies of these passages were so filled with desperate fugi- 
tives that they crushed on each other to suffocation and to death. 
‘Trains of artillery, baggage, cavalry, and wagons of all kinds, being 
intermixed and driven pell-meH to one point, hundreds of human beings 
were trodden down, trampled on, torn and mashed to pieces. Officers 
and soldiers were mingled in one mass; self preservation was the 
only stimulus, and seeking that, many a despairing wretch precipita- 
ted his comrade to destruction, that he might find his place on the 
bridge. ‘Thousands fell into the river, thousands threw themselves 
into the hideous stream, hoping to save themselves by swimming, but 
in a few minutes they were jammed amidst the blocks of ice which 
rolled along its floods, and either killed in the concussion, or frozen to 
death by the extremity of the cold. The air resounded with the 
yells and shrieks (it was something more horrible than cries) of the 
dying, wounded, and drowning; but they were only heard at inter- 
vals, for one continued roar seemed to fill the heavens, of the Russian 
artillery pouring its floods of deathful retribution on the heads of the 
desolators of its country. Welcome indeed were the deaths it sent; 
few were his pangs who fell by the ball or the sabre, compared with 
his torture who lay mangled beneath the crowding feet of his comrades, 
who expired amid the crashing horrors of a world of ice. But the 
despair of these fated wretches was not yet complete. The head 
which had planned all these evils might yet be amongst them: and 
the bridges, groaning beneath the weight of their loads, were to be 
fired! The deed was done: and still crowd upon crowd continued to 
press each other forward, choking up the passage amid bursting flames, 
scorched and frozen at the same instant, till at length the whole sunk 
with a death-like noise into the bosom of the Berezina.” 


At Smorgoni, Bonaparte resigned the command of the army to 
Murat, and, having put on a disguise, according to the statement 
of our author, 


“ stole with Caulincourt into a wretched sledge, and proceeded over 
the snows as swiftly as his fears would carry him towards Warsaw. 
On the 17th he passed through Wiina without hardly a minute’s delay ; 
and on the evening of the 20th, sheltered his head in safety in the 
Polish capital! The final escape of Napoleon was known to a very 
few only for some time after it was effected; but as he shot through 
Wilna he found it expedient to see Maret. The conference did not 
last many minutes, and then he departed with as much secrecy and 
haste as if a pursuer were in every gale.” 
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KER PORTER'S CAMPAIGN IN RUSSIA: 38% 


Here we take our leave of Sir R. Ker Porter; but, at part- 
ing, shall just remark that we should have received much more 
pleasure from the perusal of his work, and should have thought it 
worthy of much higher commendation if it had been less frothy 
and declamatory. ‘The worthy knight has all the bad taste of the 
Della Crusca school; and we know not a worse school that an au- 
thor can frequent if he wish to write pure English or plain sense- 
We will just adduce an instance or two of the affinity in phra- 
seology between Sir R. Ker Porter and Della Crusca, Anna Ma- 
tilda, &c. &c. At p. 133. he says, that if the pacific propo- 
sals of Bonaparte, when at Moscow, had been accepted, the Rus- 
sian people would have been “a nation of slaves, plunged into a 
gulf of intellectual darkness more barren of light than that of 
the remotest hyperborean hordes.” In the same p. 133. he talks 
of the “sun of mental light and personal liberty which rose 
with Alexander’s natal star.’ The following is another notable 
specimen of the Della Crusca foppery of phrase: “ General Milo- 
radovitch ceased not to press upon their left flank while he pro- 
ceeded with Piatoff and his clouds of the Don, which, with a 
fiercer fire than ever shot from the Boreal Morn, hung on the 
corps of Beauharnois.” 

Sir R. Ker Porter will probably think us very sour curmud- 
geons for finding fault with his “ Boreal Morn,” but we cannot 
compliment the knight at the expense of taste and of truth. 
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ORIGINAL. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 
OF 


OLIVER ELLSWORTH. 


| The substance of the narrative part of the following article was originally published 
about a year ago ina periodical publication of considerable literary merit, which, 
from various causes, did not meet with the success it deserved, and was confined 
to a very limited circulation As the facts had been collected with considerable 
fabour, and from different sources of the highest authority, the writer was desirous 
that this biography should appear in some form whieh might insure it a more gene- 
yal attention. Butupon looking over it for the purpose of making some slight cor- 
rections and additions with regard to facts, so many other alterations suggested 
themselves, and so many observations occurred to him as arising naturally out of 
the narrative, that he found it more easy to write a new biography, than to revise 
the oldone. As, however, the general statement of factsis of course nearly the 
same, and some paragraphs have been retained with but slight alterations, it was 
thought proper to mention this circumstance, lest, perhaps, the author should be 
suspected of plagiarism from the former anonymous article. | 


THERE is in every community a certain natural aristocracy, 
whose members, by the power of native talents, fashion to their 
own model the character of the society around them. Their 
individual influence may oftentimes be scarcely perceptible, but 
their aggregate weight is at length always felt, and they leave the 
strong impression of their own peculiar genius indelibly stamped 
upon the character of the age and nation. These master-spirits of 
the times may be divided into three great classes, the character- 
istic features of which are sometimes blended in an individual, but 
in the main very strongly distinguish them from each other. 
First, may be ranked those whose genius is kindled by the divine 
enthusiasm of poetry and eloquence, and who are largely endowed 
with a facility of selecting and combining lofty or pleasing images, 
and with that creative fancy which embodies and animates them; 
faculties, which, displayed in various modes, and evolved in dif- 
ferent degrees, by exercise and cultivation, are the sources of all 
that adorns, and much which gladdens life. 

Distinct from these may be placed the men of theory and 
abstraction—the discoverers and the teachers of high truth and 
general principles; and lastly, those born for the management of 
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affairs, and formed by nature for the bustle and the contests of 


active life, who, without waiting for the gradual formation of par- 


ticular habit by the slow process of education or of practice, as- 


similate themselves at once to their station, and discharge what- 
ever duties maw he tmrnasa- ! oS |) ae *.8 = - 


eS | 


aeevig Ue Fea sl tic 


interior of Connecticut, April 29th, 1745, of respectable but not 
very wealthy parents. He was brought up in the simple, regular, 
and frugal mode of life which at that time universally prevailed 
throughout the province, and which is still, although in aless de- 
cree, a striking characteristic of the domestic manners of Con- 
necticut. 

The state of manners and of education in New England, about 
this period, was, perhaps, of all others, the best calculated to rear 
up men fitted to struggle through the toils, the difficulties, and the 
dangers of a great revolution, without endangering the safety of 
those republican institutions for which they contended, either by 
turbulent violence, or unprincipled ambition. A greater pro- 
portion of the whole population of the country had received a 
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affairs, and formed by nature for the bustle and the contests of 
active life, who, without waiting for the gradual formation of par- 
ticular habit by the slow process of education or of practice, as- 
similate themselves at once to their station, and discharge what- 
ever duties may be imposed upon them with as much ability as 
if their whole lives had been spent in the minutest details of that 
single employment. This last appears to have been the most 
usual form in which American genius has hitherto displayed itself. 
We may as yet say of our country, with regard to Europe, what 
Cicero has observed of his own, in comparison with Greece, that 
we must look thither for models of literary excellence—at home, 
for examples of active virtue—Ut virtutis a nostris, sic doctrine 
sunt ab ulis exempla repetenda. 

Fisher Ames, indeed, seems to’ have possessed a genius parta- 
) king equally of many of the most brilliant qualities of the first 
and second order, and Alexander Hamilton was equally distin- 
guished for the peculiar talents of the second and third classes. 
The subject of the present biographical sketch, purely American 
in all his habits of life, and the whole cast of his mind, may be 
considered as no unfit representative of our genera! national cha- 
racter. With no one quality in common with the poet, and par- 
taking little of the character of the speculative philosopher, he 
may be placed, if not at the head, certainly among the very first 
of the men formed for the able discharge of great duties in the 
most arduous and diversified scenes of active life. 

Otiver Exvtswortsa was born at Windsor, a village in the 
interior of Connecticut, April 29th, 1745, of respectable but not 
very wealthy parents. He was brought up in the simple, regular, 
and frugal mode of life which at that time universally prevailed 
throughout the province, and which is still, although in aless de- 
gree, a striking characteristic of the domestic manners of Con- 
necticut. 

The state of manners and of education in New England, about 
this period, was, perhaps, of all others, the best calculated to rear 
up men fitted to struggle through the toils, the difficulties, and the 
dangers of a great revolution, without endangering the safety ot 
those republican institutions for which they contended, either by 
turbulent violence, or unprincipled ambition. A greater pro- 
portion of the whole population of the country had received a 
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liberal education, than was probably the case in any other part 
of the civilized world. Thus, in addition to the number of men, 
not, indeed, profoundly learned, but competently instructed for any 
ordinary purpose of active life, a great mass of general information 
was diffused, and a universal activity of mind excited, throughout 
the whole community. The bigotry and fanaticism which occa- 
sionally disgraced the elder puritan settlers had died away ; much, 
too, of their rigid virtue and high-toned principle had gradually} 
decayed with them; but enough was left to keep up a very general 
regard to moral and religious character, and an habitual reference 
to principle, in the conduct and opinions of the great body of the 
people. Above all, the peculiar state of the country, which had) 
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just emerged from the hardships of a new and half-peopled colony, . 
while it excluded most of the luxuries and many of the refine- ? 
ments of civilized life, had a strong tendency to train up the . 
youth in those habits of simplicity and privation, of personal in ; 
dependence, and of constant activity of mind and body, which+@ , 
however ill the parallel may accord with the magnificent illusion) , 
of classical prejudice—in fact constituted the most essential p: - 
of that education which formed the heroes and patriots of repub¥@ , 
lican antiquity. Sanctos illis, horrida, mores—tradidit domuy@ 
ac veleres imitata Sabinas. _ 

In this state of society was Mr. Ellsworth’s character firs ‘ 
formed, and the early impressions of his youth may be traced ,, 
through the whole uniform tenor of his public and private lifegy }, 
His youth was passed alternately in agricultural labours, and in tha ,, 
elementary studies of a liberal education. At the age of seve p 
teen he entered Yale College, but after some residence there, g 
consequence of some boyish disgust or irregularity, he remove ¢ 
to Princeton, where he completed his academic course, and rem gi 
ceived the degree of A. B. in 1766. p 

His standing as a student was sufficiently respectable ; but b@@ 
is said to have been much more remarkable for his shrewdne4™@ pn, 
and adroit management in all the little politics of the college, th g 
for any uncommon proficiency in science or literature. With 4 
iwo or three years after his leaving college, he was admitted (@ «, 
the bar in Connecticut, and commenced the practice of his pr d 


fession in the county of Hartford. The jurisprudence of Cot 
necticut, after a long period of darkness and uncertainty, had, 7 
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part 


nen, Mam Ye'Y short time before Mr. Ellsworth’s entrance upon professional 


life, assumed a regular form. 

The common law, after overcoming many doubts, and some 
strenuous opposition,* was fully received; a regular mode of 
practice, not very formal, but sufficiently accurate for every 
ordinary purpose, was now settled; and the decisions of Lord 
Mansfield, and the other great English judges, who had introduced 
light and order into the scholastic refinements and nice technical 
distinctions of the ancient law, and gradually adapted it to the ne- 





“nce . * . * 

the cessities of an enlightened age, and a commercial people, were at 

hal length familiarly cited at the Connecticut bar. This amelioration 
( 


of the legal system was accompanied or preceded by a correspond- 
ye ing improvenient in literature and taste, and public speakers and 
fine advocates found themselves compelled to pay much greater 
th attention to correctness, and even elegance, of language, than the 
| In public taste had ever before required. With this era of legal 
h and intellectual light Mr. Ellsworth commenced his _profes- 
‘on sional career. He had not laid a very deep foundation either 


Pa of general or of professional learning; but the native vigour 
US of his mind supplied every deficiency ; the rapidity of his con- 
SS ceptions made up for the want of previous knowledge; the dili- 


gent study of the cases which arose in actual business, stored his 
fF mind with principles; whatever was thus acquired was firmly 
on rooted in his memory ; and thus, as he became eminent, he grew 
life learned. The whole powers of his mind were applied, with un- 
th remitted attention to the business of his profession, and those 
ve public duties in which he was occasionally engaged. Capable of 
| great application, and constitutionally full of ardour, he pursued 
veGe every object to which he applied himself with a strong and con- 
stant interest which never suffered his mind to flag or grow tor- 
pid with listless indolence. But his ardour was aiways under the 
guidance of sober reason. His cold and colourless imagination 
never led him astray from the realities of life to wanton in the 
gay visions of fancy; and his attention was seldom distracted by 
that general literary curiosity which so often beguiles the man of 
genius away from his destined pursuit, to waste his powers in stu- 
dies of no immediate personal utility. At the same time his un- 


* See Root’s Reports, preface. 
Vou. Il. New Series. AY 
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blemished character, his uniform prudence and regularity of con- 


duct, acquired him the general confidence and respect of his fel- 


low citizens—a people in a remarkable degree attentive to all the 
decorum and decencies of civilized-life. He very soon rose into 
high reputation and lucrative practice; and before he had been 
long at the bar received the appointment of state’s attorney for 
the district of Hartford, an office at that time of very consider- 
able emolument. 
part of the revolutionary war. From the very commencement 
of that contest he declared himself resolutely on the side of his 
country; and on two or three occasions, when Connecticut was 
harassed by the incursions of the enemy, went out with the mi- 
litia of his county into actual service, more, however, for the sake 
of example, than from any particular inclination to military life. 
For several sessions in the years immediately preceding the decla- 


ration of independence, he represented the town in which he re- [ 


sided in the general assembly of the state, with great reputation, and 
took a large share, not only in the ordinary business of the house, 
but also in all those public acts and declarations which were called 
forth by the peculiar circumstances of the times. About the com- 
mencement of the war he presided for a short time at the pay-table, 
as it was called, or office of public account of the state of Con- 
necticut. 

There is no more remarkable peculiarity in that curious system 
of political customs and unwritten law which constitutes what has 
been quaintly termed the steady habits of Connecticut, than the 
regular probation through which the public men of that state 
are invariably obliged to pass before they can rise to the more 
important offices of the government. The political history of 
Connecticut is probably without a single instance of those sud- 
den elevations, so frequent in several of the larger states of the 
union, of persons raised at once from obscurity, and, without being 
known, even by reputation, to the great body of the people, car- 
ried on by the mere force of party, to the highest honours of the 
state. In Connecticut, no superiority of talents or combination 
of fortunate circumstances, still less the arrangements of political 
dexterity, can ever procure for the aspiring young politician a full 
dispensation from these preliminary services. He must always, 


for a certain time, be held up to public examination, and is then | 


This he continued to hold during the greater [7 
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suffered to pass step by step, through the different gradations of 
office. It is true, that when he has once fairly ascended to a cer- 
tain height on this ladder of promotion, it must be owing to some de- 
ficiency of character or of mind, if he does not continue to mount. 
As soon as a vacancy occurs above-him, the crowd of active and 
aspiring men below, pushes hiin on almost without his own agency 
to make room in his turn for another. The progress may be in- 
deed more or less rapid according to the character and popularity of 
the individual; but whatever is gained is certain, and the ascent, 
though sometimes slow, is sure. 

Mr. Ellsworth was now fairly entered upon this career, and 
with a character and talents so admirably adapted to the state of 
society around him, he was enabled, without trick or artifice, or 
the sacrifice of principle, to take at the flood that tide which leads 
to fortune. 

In 1777 he was chosen a delegate to the congress of the 
United States, in which body he continued to hold his seat for 
nearly three years, during the most dubious and eventful period 
of our revolutionary contest. Here he was particularly distin- 
guished for his unyielding firmness and political courage, as well 
as for his powers in debate, and unwearied application in the dis- 
charge of public business. This last quality, although one of the 
most important in the character of the statesman, as it possesses 
none of the glare and show by which popular opinion is dazzled, 
is very ordinarily altogether neglected in forming our estimate 
of the talents of public men. Those who look merely upon the 
exterior of public affairs, are seldom aware that there is in every 
legislative body a constant demand and employment of a kind of 
talents, always more useful, and oftentimes of a higher order, than 
those by which the columns of our gazettes are filled with wordy 
debate and florid declamation. 

Our countrymen have always been remarkable for these busi- 
ness talents, and they were at this period largely called forth, as 
well by the situation of public affairs, full of doubt, of difficulty, and 
of peril, as by the peculiar constitution of our continental congress. 
This body, while it united in itself the most important legislative, 
executive, and even, in some instances, judicial functions, and ap- 
parently wielded without check or control the sovereignty of 
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the nation, was yet so limited in its powers, and from its very 
constitution so inefficient, that it was constantly obliged to have 
recourse to all the influence of personal character, and of address, 
and dexterous management of popular feeling, in order to carry 
into etfect the most urgent and necessary measures. During the 
greater part of the time which Mr. Ellsworth sat in congress he 
was a member of the Marine committee, which acted as a board 
of admiralty, and had the general superintendence of the naval 
affairs of the United States, and also of the committee of appeals, 
which, until the erection of a court for that purpose, in 1780, ex- 
amined and reported to congress upon all appeals made from the 
decisions of the several admiralty courts established in the different 
states. Upon the expiration of his term of service, in 1780, he 
was elected by his native state a member of their council, a body 
nearly corresponding with the senate or upper house of our other 
State constitutions ; this place he held by annual re-elections until 
1784, when he was appointed a judge of the superior court of the 


state. He continued in the regular discharge of his judicial f 


duties, with much ability and reputation for several years, until the 
adoption of the new constitution. 


In 1787, Judge Ellsworth was chosen by the legislature one off 


the delegates to represent the state of Connecticut in the conver: . 


tion which was held in the ensuing summer at Philadelphia for the 


purpose of framing a more efficient system of government for the 
confederation. 


As the general political principles and habits of the people} 


were now fully formed, there could be little diversity of opinion 
as to the great and leading principles which were to be the basis 
of the new form of government. But with regard to the particu 
lar mode of republicanism best calculated to preserve and secure 
the enjoyment of our civil liberty, very different opinions appear 


to have been entertained by some of the most enlightened mem-| 
bers of the convention, even among those who afterwards cordially 


united in the support of our present constitution. 


As the convention sat with closed doors, it is not precisely) 
known what were Judge Elisworth’s favourite plans of government, | 


or what part he bore in forming the constitution into its actual shape, 


further than that the present organization and mode of appoint: 
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ment of the senate, was in part suggested by him, and throughout 
received his uniform support. It is, however, in general, well as- 
certained, that he was an industrious and influential member of that 
illustrious assembly, and that, though by no means bigoted to any 
speculative system of pure democracy, he was uniformly desi- 
rous of retaining the most simple and unmixed republicanism at all 
consistent with the situation and probable destinies of his country. 
Having been called away by other duties before the adjournment 
of the convention, his name is not among those signed to the con- 
stitution, but that instrument, when finally agreed upon, received 
his warmest approbation and support. 

Almost immediately upon his return to Connecticut, he was 
elected by the people a member of the state convention, called 
to consider on the ratification of the constitution submitted to the 
states by the general federal convention; and in this body, which 
was composed of most of the distinguished men of the state, 
he explained, and defended with great ability, those provisions of 
the proposed constitution, which had been selected as the objects 
of the most violent attack. Two of these speeches, one delli- 
vered upon the opening of the convention, in which he enforces 
the general advantages of a unity of national government, and a 
second, in vindication of the article vesting congress with the power 
of imposing taxes and commercial duties, are preserved in the 
third volume of that useful collection of American documents, 
Cary’s “American Museum.”’ The student of American polli- 
tics, who is at ali conversant with the debates of the conventions 
of Virginia and New-York, and with that admirable exposition of 
the principles of our constitution contained in the Federalist, will 
derive from these speeches but little addition to his stock of po- 
litical science. They are, however, extremely well adapted to 
answer their immediate purpose. He goes over the whole ground 
of debate in a popular and forcible manner, illustrates his argu- 
ment by frequent references to the local customs and institutions 
of New England, and applies the whole with much good sense to 
the particular interests and policy of Connecticut. In all proba- 
bility, these plain and popular harangues had a much more pow- 
erful effect upon the opinions of that portion of his audience to 
Which they were especially addressed, than could have been pro- 
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duced by the comprehensive views and acute discrimination of 
Hamilton, or the bold and animated declamation of Patrick Henry. 
As soon as the constitution had been ratified by the requisite 
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| ; number of states, Judge Ellsworth was elected a senator in the } 

4 first congress under the new confederation, which met at New- 
a York, in 1789. In this station, he contributed largely towards 
q i | settling those great principles upon which the government was 
ie thenceforward to be administered, organizing the different de- 
1 partments of state, and planning and building up all those civil 

f | ' institutions and schemes of national policy which were gradually f 

1h ' formed under the Washington administration. Among other 4 

it acts of great public importance, the bill for organizing the te 

ty 1 judiciary establishment of the United States was drawn up by d 

ai him, in concert with Dr. Johnson, his colleague in the senate from 7 
qa i the state of Connecticut. This was a work of much labour and of 

a some address, as it was necessary to form a system which might of 

tk not only answer the great ends of public justice, but at the same J ,, 

a time preserve a general uniformity in the mode of its administration, qu 

ie | and maintain the dignity and authority of the national government, * 

without encroaching upon the state jurisdictions, or too rudely in- os 

novating upon their established forms of practice. No part of a 

the new form of government had excited more local jealousies, or mai 

encountered more violent prejudices, than those articles upon which J pai 

the judiciary system is founded, and it was deemed expedient, in F&F },;. 

order to procure for it a more favourable reception, to yield up # j, 

several points of mere convenience and secondary importance. the 

The terrifying apprehensions of dangers from that quarter im- JB jj, 

pending over our liberties, which were at this time entertained, BR {ip; 

und the variety and ingenuity of the arguments urged against the [RR ih, 

| useful, and, as they now appear to us, necessary, judicial esta- Piwe, 

| | blishments of the national government, could scarcely, at the pre- \ 

i a sent day, be supposed possible, had no authentic record of the fact Bnat 
‘bx been preserved.* There are few sources of higher intellectual 
na gratification and instruction than that afforded to us by the study 

| of the minuter details of history and politics in thus enabling us to E 

bring the past, immediately under our inspection, and to place our- FMhou 
es selves, as it were, in the situation of some superior being, calmly 

1 
ty f * See Lloyd’s Congressional Register, vol. 2. 
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looking down upon the toils, the plans, the deliberations, and the 
contests of short-sighted and arrogant mortals, and seeing them 
eravely speculating upon future probabilities, never to be realized, 
elated with hopes or depressed by fears, alike groundless and 
empty, and agitated by passions soon to pass away forever. 

It has been observed that this act bears many marks of its 
origin, and retains several strong features of the peculiar practice 
of Connecticut. 

When the senate was classed by lot, Mr. Ellsworth fell into 
that class whose first term of service was limited to two years; 
upon the expiration of which period he was re-elected for the full 
term of six years, and continued to hold his seat until 1796, 
during almost the whole of the administration of President Wash- 
ington. 

This situation contributed much to evolve the latent powers 


| of his vigorous mind, which was roused and elevated by the 


collision of powerful talents, and the ardent investigation of great 
questions. Every important point which came under discussion 
in the senate, was examined by him with the most laborious appli- 
cation, and revolved again and again with the most unremitted and 
ardent meditation. During the course of such an investigation, his 
mind seemed to be tasked to its utmost strength; and he would 
pass whole days, and sometimes nights, in walking up and down 
his chamber absorbed in mental labour. It was almost impossible 
to divert his attention towards any other object, before he had 
thoroughly formed his conclusions on the subject which engaged 
him. When at last the question which had thus excited him was 
inally determined, he appeared at once relieved from a weight of 
thought, and was left languid and exhausted, as if he had been 
wearied out by severe bodily labour. 

When he had once definitely made up his opinion, after this 

mature and impartial examination, he was immoveably firm in his 
urpose, and was often thought somewhat too- strenuous and un- 
ompromising in the support of his own particular views. 

His leading principles of policy were simple and uniform. He 
hought that the great objects of national government should be, to 
ive dignity and stability to the political system by the prompt 
hd vigorous execution of the laws, and to keep the body politic in 

firm and healthy tone, by the most rigid economy of expendi- 
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ture, and a severe republican simplicity in all its public measure: 


and institutions. 


When the French revolution in its gradual progress, mixing 


the blackest atrocities with the most splendid phantoms of repub- 
lican liberty, had given a new aspect to the public affairs of this 
country as well as to those of the whole civilized world, and ai 
length arrayed the American people into those parties, which, 
although their ground of difference is changed, still divide the 
nation, Mr. Ellsworth, together with a very large majority of the 
state which he represented, adhered to the administration, and 
supported with much zeal all the public measures of President 
Washington. 

A distinguished gentleman, whose early and constant habits of 
intimacy with Mr. Ellsworth afforded him the most ample 
opportunities of observing the progress and character of his mind, 
has expressed his opinion that in no part of his life did he dis. 
play a more evident and remarkable development and progressive 
improvement of talent than during the term of his service in the 
senate of the United States. This period extended nearly to the 
fifty-second year of his age, long before which time of life, the in- 
tellectual powers of most men have arrived at their full maturity, 
and if not perfectly stationary, are at least become awkward and 
unpliable to any new trains of thought, or unaccustomed mode of 
mental exertion. Medical writers have observed that there is 
nothing which more powerfully conduces to longevity than 4 
strong attachment to life. This is perhaps equally true with re 
spect to longevity of mind; and he who will not suffer his mind te 
be benumbed by the torpor and indifference of advancing age, 
but resolutely keeps it open to the accession of new ideas, and er 


gages with ardour and animation in some liberal pursuit, will prey 


serve every faculty in unimpaired vigour, and even in a state 0 
regular improvement, to a far later period, than if, like the grea! 
mass of mankind, he had, as soon as the natural curiosity and a 
dour of youth abated, narrowed his views to his own imme 
diate interests or convenience, and sat down contented for thi 
rest of his life with his present stock of knowledge and opinion‘ 
On the 4th of March, 1796, in consequence of the resignatio! 
of Chief Justice Jay, Mr. Ellsworth received the appointment 
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Chief Justice of the United States. As another gentleman of 
high eminence had at first been selected by the president to fill 
this office, this was an unlooked for elevation, and the new chief 


. justice at first doubted his own ability to discharge this high trust. 
| In the course of his practice and judicial duties in Connecticut, 


at that time almost wholly an agricultural state, he had little in- 
ducement or opportunity to make himself familiar with the princi- 
ples of commercial law, and his acquaintance with foreign and 


his senatorial and other public duties. Besides, he had now for 
several years been drawn aside, by political pursuits, from the 
practice of his profession, and no man who does not in some de- 
gree Judge from his own experience can completely realize how 


| evanescent and fleeting are the impressions left upon the memory 


by all those branches of professional knowledge which do not 
depend upon general principles of reason, but, as must of necessity 
be the case with regard to a considerable part of every system 
of positive law, are either altogether arbitrary, or founded upon 
technical reasoning, and analogy to a series of precedents. Imme- 
diately upon his appointment he commenced a very extensive 
course of legal studies upon those points in which he felt himself 
especially deficient, and pursued it with unremitted application in 
every interval of public employment. It is probable, too, that he had 
underrated his previous acquirements, for neither the public, nor 
the bar in any part of the union, remarked any deficiency in legal 
learning; nor did he ever display in any of his judicial opinions, 
that unwieldly show of citations and crude mass of reading, in 
which those to whom learning is not yet familiar, are so fond of 
indulging. Independently of that general ability and business 
cast of character which fitted him for almost every situation in 
which he might be placed, he was remarkably well adapted for this 
office. If there’ was any station for which he was peculiarly 
formed by nature, it was that of a judge. His habits of patient 
and impartial investigation, his sound and accurate judgment, and 
his quick perception, all conspired to render him every way worthy 
of the station which he filled, and had his appointment been made 
Vor. ILL. New Series. 50 
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somewhat earlier in life, his mind more liberalized and adorned ix 
youth by general learning and elegant literature, and in mature age 
more concentrated towards the single object of legal science, he 
would doubiless have ranked among the most accomplished and able 
magistrates of any age or nation. Amid all the comparative disad- 
vaufages under which he laboured, although a less splendid, he was 
probably net a less useful officer, and if he threw little new light 
upon the great principles of natural justice or commercial law, he 
juost ceriainly performed all the ordinary duties of his important and 
laborious ofiice not merely with ability, but with patience, diligence, 
and strict integrity. He rose rapidly in public opinion and the 
estimation of the bar; and in a period of violent party rancour, the 
purity and impartiality of his judicial character was untarnished 
even by suspicion. 

It is a circumstance, which the present political situation of our 
country bas rendered particularly worthy of remark, that in an 
opinion delivered by the chief justice, on an eastern circuit, the 
{nglish common law doctrine, with respect.to allegiance and expa- 
iriation, were recognised and adopted for the first time in any court 
of the United States. It is curious, too, that this doctrine, arising 
out of a very artificial slate of society, and generally defended 
either upon common law principles, or upon those of positive na- 
tional law, is placed by the chief justice upon the very same ground 
of an imaginary social contract, which formed the basis of the 
wild speculations of the citizen of Geneva, and the pretext for 
many of the most atrocious crimes of revolutionary France. 5o 
various are the operations of the human mind, and so inconsistent 
the conclusions which may be drawn by equally plausible chains 
of reasoniag from the same source. 

One of the eulogists of Judge Ellsworth has observed, “ thai 
his charges to the Jury were rich not only in legal principles, but 
in moral sentiments, delivered in a manner which gave them a 
tenfold energy and impression.” ‘This is, perhaps, literally true; 
but it is expressed ina manner calculated to convey false and 
exaggerated ideas of the character of his judicial eloquence. Al: 
though he doubtless very often applied and explained, powerfully 


and perspicuously, those sound principles of sober and rigid mo- 


rality which governed his own conduct, yet he did not, like Burke 
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ot Hamilton, possess that opulent and redundant mind, which, 
whatever may be the immediate subject of its contemplation, pours 
forth without effort the full flood of eloquence and reason, in large 
and various discourse, fraught with knowledge, and rich in;moral 
and political wisdom. 

This observation is not dictated by any desire to degrade the 
character of our illustrious countryman, but is meant merely to 


_ prevent misconception, and to point out more definitely the pe- 


culiar character of his excellence. ‘The danger to which every 
biographer is most exposed, and it is one into which those of our 
own country have very frequently fallen, is the strong propensity 
to vague and indiscriminate eulogy ; and thus, instead of a series 
of faithful portraits of our heroes and sages, the reader is presented 
with a collection of Chinese paintings, highly varnished indeed, 
and oftentimes minutely finished, but all bearing precisely the 


_ same general aspect, and uniformly gandy and glaring, without per- 


spective or relief. 

For nearly four years Chief Justice Ellsworth continued to pre- 
side in the highest court of law in the United States, with great 
dignity and reputation, until towards the close of the year 1799, 
when, aftera short naval war between France and the United States, 
some overtures for a peace were made by the French government 
to President Adams, and it was determined to send out a mission 
of three envoys plenipotentiary to adjust the existing differences. 
To this important trust the chief justice was nominated in com- 
pany with Governor Davie of North Carolina, and the Hon. 
William Wans Murray, at that time resident minister of the 
United States at the Hague. After some hesitation, and with 
much reluctance, he accepted the appointment. He had already 
began to experience some of the infirmities of approaching age, 
and the fatigues and sickness of an unusually long and tempes- 
tuons winter’s voyage, now gave an additional shock to his con- 
stitution, and fixed upon him diseases from which he never reco- 
vered. The envoys found the government in the hands of the 
first consul, who, as he had not entered into the views of his pre- 
decessors, the executive directory, with regard to this country, 
nor yet formed his great plan of commercial warfare against 
Great Britain, readily entered into negotiations which terminated 
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in the adjustment of differences. ‘The negotiation, which took 
place at Paris, was managed on the part of France by Joseph 
Bonaparte, and Flurieu and Rederre, counsellors of state, and on 
that of the United States principally by the chief justice. This Fc 
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BAM was to him a perfectly new and unaccustomed scene of action, and fF {ec 
bide although his usual vigour of mind did not desert him, he appeared Fv 
a | | in it to less advantage than in any other situation in which he was Fb 
he placed in the course of his long and active life. But slightly ac- Fa 

Ae quainted with the arts, the forms, and the ambiguous and guarded ac 


| ; language of diplomacy, he frequently laid himself open to his F ji 
ie adroit adversaries, and it required all his firmness and ability to Fh 
recover the ground thus incautiously lost. He was thought by — A 














a the wily diplomatists of the French court, to have wasted much & 
a | time and talent in endeavouring to prove to them the right or FB w 
a. wrong of every position which was advanced in the course of the — ti 
agit negotiation, while they regarded the whole business as a mere tr 
ih matter of bargain and compromise; this, however, is an error FB ih 
| of judgment, if it be one, which I trust our country will never fF {a 
ie wish to see corrected in any of her public agents. When it is B a 
ie considered that in addition to the difficulty of the business in be 








which he was engaged, and the novelty of his situation, Judge F « 
Elisworth was, during this period, suffering under the attacks of rr 
severe disease, it will not be wondered at, that in some minor points Fm 
the treaty which he formed did not fully answer the just claims — T 


‘ and expectations of the American people. It was, however, in Bhi 
\ all probability, the best that could be procured, and, as such, was BF T 
| ratified by the president and senate. KK 


Being now advanced in years, infirm in health, almost unac- F bx 
quainted with the French language, with little taste for the fine Fhe 


ik i arts, and severe and rigid in his morals and habits of life, it will Fa 
ot readily be imagined that in gay and luxurious Paris he found — W! 
Mt , himself much out of his proper element. As soon as the treaty F sp 
ean of peace and commercial arrangements was concluded, he passed F a 
it over to England, partly for the gratification of a liberal curiosity, F th 


ant i but chiefly for the purpose of trying the efficacy of some of the F 
era mineral waters in those nephritic complaints with which he was fF) of 
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The waters afforded him little permanent relief; but he was 
gratified by receiving the most marked attention from many of the 
leading public men of Great Britain. Curiosity to see an Ameri- 


> can chief justice also drew about him many of the most eminent 


lawyers and judges. One of these, an old lawyer, high in office, 
whose whole life had been spent in the unvarying routine of the 


| business of Westminster-Hall, and whose mind, rendered by long 


and uninterrupted habit perfectly technical, presented a curious 
contrast to the various talents and diversified pursuits of our chief 
justice, is said, immediately upon his introduction, to have accosted 
him with “ Pray, chief justice, in what cases do the half blood in 
America take by descent?” 

During his residence in England, finding that his constitution 
was radically impaired, and too feeble to again support the fa- 
tigues of extensive circuits, and his other judicial labours, he 


' transmitted to President Adams a resignation of his office. In 


the following year he returned to America, and retired to his 
family residence at Windsor. He had, while at the bar, enjoyed 
a very lucrative practice; the profits of his profession had always 
been regularly and judiciously invested, and the fortune thus ac- 
quired had been augmented, by the economy and simplicity of his 


| mode of life, to a degree of wealth rarely found among that veneral 


mediocrity of fortune which prevails throughout Connecticut. 


| Thus independent in his circumstances, and satisfied with public 


honours, it was his intention to retire altogether from public life. 


' The Imgering disease and untimely death of a favourite son, a 


youth of much promise, which took place about this time, contri- 
buted, together with the infirm and precarious state of his own 


_ health, to depress his spirits as much as a mind naturally so firm 


and vigorous could be affected by external circumstances. Yet, 


| when the freemen of Connecticut, desirous of testifying their re- 
spect for his character and services, and strengthening their state 


administration by the weight of his talents and reputation, took 
the opportunity of the first vacancy which occurred, to elect him, 


' in 1802, a member of the council; he did not refuse the call 


of public duty, and continued in this station the remainder of his 
life, faithfully attending to the public business, in spite of the at- 
lacks of disease, and the pressure of domestic affliction. Be. 
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ing thus again brought upon the stage of active life, his natural 
ardour and earnestness in whatsoever he engaged, induced him to 
frequently enter into the detail of party politics with much inte- 
rest, and, perhaps, with more warmth than became his age and 
character. His leisure was chiefly passed in agricultural occu- 
pations. During this period he published, in one of the Connec- 
ticut journals, a series of brief essays on rural affairs, some of which 
contained a very whimsical! mixture of agriculture and politics. 

His seat in the council made him, ex officio, a member of the 
board of fellows of Yale College ; and he entered very zealously 
inio all the concerns and interests of that highly respectable and 
important institution. His official duties were the more laborious, 
because, during the time in which he held a seat in the council, 
that body exercised the double powers of a constituent branch of 
the legislature, and of the final court of appeals from all inferior 
state jurisdictions. He was particularly attentive to this latter 
department of his duty. 

This union of legislative and judicial powers, which had been 
introduced into several of our provincial and state governments, 
in imitation of the British house of lords, has, after long trial under 
various circumstances, been at length laid aside in every state ex- 
cept that of New-York. 

The facility with which in this country political errors are cor- 
rected, old abuses remedied, and all our civil institutions from time 
to time adapted to the existing state of society, though but little 
regarded by ourselves, yet if contrasted with the legislation of 
other countries, affords us a fit subject of the highest national ex- 
ultation. Even in Great Britain, where so vast an amount of 
highly cultivated talents is called into action, upon the consi- 
deration of every great public question, it is wonderful how firmly 
many of their ancient abuses and absurdities are rooted in the 
system of government, and how slowly the most enlightened 
speculations make their way from the closet of the scholar into 
the parliament and the cabinet. There are numerous instances 
of wise and salutary reforms, (such, for instance, as that of the 
criminal code,) which, in England, after having for years exercised 
the sagacity of their philosophers and more speculative statesmen 


—their Benthams and Romillys, are at length slowly making 
° 
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their way into favour, while, in this country, they have been long 
ago adopted without any parade of philosophical disquisition, and 
carried at once into effect with the most happy results. It is true, 
that this advantage is not without its accompanying evils, and the 
ease with which reform is effected, at the same time prepares the 
public mind for innovation intended merely for temporary and fac- 
tious purposes. But this evil has not hitherto proved of any very 
serious magnitude, and there is great reason to trust that it will 
cradually be removed by the natural progress of public sentiment, 
and the formation of a stronger national character. When, at 
length, the dictates of patriotism and principle shall derive new 
power from popular opinion and early feelings and prejudices, our 
public men of all parties will perceive that a sincere respect and 
uniform support of those institutions, under the shelter of which 
our civil liberties have grown up and flourished, and an undevia- 
ting regard to certain fundamental principles of government and of 
public policy, are essential not only to the happiness and dignity 
of the nation, but to their own permanent interest and reputation, 
and to every lofty purpose of honourable ambition. 

The inconveniences incident to the formation of this court of 
errors, as well as to that of the superior court, as it was then 
established, induced the legislature, in their spring session in 
1807, to new model their judiciary system. They organized 
ihree circuit courts, approximating somewhat more nearly than 
had yet been done in Connecticut to the English nisi prius 
system, which, when united, form a court of appeals of the last 
resort. When this arrangement was completed, desirous; of gi- 
ving greater dignity to their new system, they broke through the 
rule by which, in that systematic state, all promotions zre made 
according to seniority and regular gradation, and appointed Mr. 
Ellsworth chief justice of the state. He was nof deterred 
by any considerations of false pride, arising from his having filled 
the highest judicial station in the union, and at first consented, to 
accept this appointment to an office of a more limited though in- 
dependent jurisdiction ; but before the close of the session in which 
this appointment was made, feeling strong symptom? of a more vio- 
lent recurrence of his disease, he became convinced. of his inability 
to discharge its duties, and declined the office. A short and flat- 
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tering interval of health ensued, but he again relapsed, and after a 
severe illness, which he bore with pious fortitude, he died at his 
house at Windsor, November 26th, 1807, in the sixty-third year 
of his age. 

He married early in life a lady of respectable family and con- 
nexions in Connecticut, by whom he had four sons and three 
daughters. During the greater part of his public life his family 
residence was at Windsor, where he lived in a plain and unosten- 
tatious style. His habits of life were regular and frugal, and his 
manners were marked with a grave and dignified simplicity, alto- 
gether in unison with his general character. His economy was 
regular and systematic, but thongh very attentive to all pecuniary 
concerns, he is by no means to be charged with grovelling avarice 
or sordid parsimony. Perfectly free from the influence of that 
weak and frivolous vanity which looks abroad for those principles 
of action and that approbation which should be sought within, his 
rule of life was not borrowed from the opinion of the world, nor 
formed to agree with the laws of artificial honour. He appears to 
have been more under the control of intellect than of sentiment; 
though often powerfully excited and interested by whatever er- 
gaged his attention, neither interest nor passion could overcloud 
hi's strong and clear perception of right and wrong. At the same 
tin 1e, he does not seem to have very powerfully felt that instinctive 
sen timent of moral beauty or deformity which, in warm and gene: 
rous natures, almost always outruns the slow conclusions of ethical 
reaso ning. Through the whole course of an active life, and a lon: 
series of public honours, he preserved an unspotted reputation, and 


enjoye d in an eminent degree the esteem and confidence of hit 


fellow ¢ itizens. 

The . honorary degree of doctor of laws was conferred upot 
him by : some of the most respectable American colleges, and he 
received .at different times most of those literary honours whicl 
are usually conferred upon men in high public station. But they 
were bestow ed without solicitation, and received with indifference 
He was nev 2r much desirous of decking himself with these trap 
pings of learn ing, or of swelling out his reputation above its natur 


bulk by those adventitious honours which are so easily acquired if 


this country, 4 7here every city is filled with learned societies a” 
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ply furnished with sounding names and a long list of well titled 
officers. 

He is said in the latter part of his life to have employed some 
portion of his leisure in the study of controversial theology, and 
to have been particularly attached to the writings of the pro- 
foundly learned, but on some points heretical, Dr. Lardner. 

Like most men who have long been in the habit of public speak- 
ing without much practice in the art of writing, but who have 
sufficient literature and good taste to perceive the faults and inac- 
curacies of their own Compositions, he composed slowly and with 


) labour. From this circumstance all his writings, except those upon 


subjects purely professional, even his private letters, were in a re- 


, markable degree brie! and pithy; and in his later judicial opinions 


he appears to have cultivated a simple conciseness of style, alto- 
gether at variance with that wordy diffusion which has now be- 
come the prevailing fault of American eloquence. This character 


) of his style is rendered more remarkable in the opinions delivered 


in the supreme court of the United States, by the singular con- 
trast which it presents to the elaborate and florid dissertations 


' of one of his associates. 


His opinions delivered in the superior court of Connecticut are 
preserved in Kirby’s Reports, and those in the supreme court of 
the United States in Dallas’s. 

His portrait by Trumbull, which has been several times en- 
raved, is a spirited and pretty accurate likeness, although it does 
not fully convey an idea of the characteristic plainness of his ap- 
pearance. 

Oliver Ellsworth, though not among the most learned or bril- 


‘ liant, was, without controversy, one of the ablest men whom New 


England has produced. As a statesman he was chiefly remark- 
able for his sound good sense and sagacity, 


the gift of heaven, 
And though no science, fairly worth the seven. 





As an advocate and parliamentary orator, his characteristic fea- 
lures were strength and originality of thought. In argument and 


} debate he was always powerful and impressive, frequently ardent 


and animated; yet this ardour was rather the earnest vehemence 
Vou. ULL. New Series. 51 
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of strong reason, than the glow of imagination, or the warm burst 
of feeling. With few of the external graces of the orator; with 
little ornament or polish of language ; not very copious ; not very 
flowing; he had, in an uncommon degree, the power of command. 
ing attention and enforcing conviction. He satisfied or subdued 
the reason, with little endeavour either to excite the feelings or to 
gratify the fancy. 

He did not bring to the consideration of his subject that ferti- 
lity of mind, and opulence of knowledge, which enable their pos- 
sessor to examine his subject in every possible point of view, 
and to make every kind of information in some degree tributary 
to the investigation; but, like most men of powerful intellect, but 
little general cultivation, he seized at once upon the strongest 
point and left it for no other. He did not enter the field of con- 
troversy in the glittering panoply of science, wielding at pleasure 
all her arms, but like Hercules with his club, armed with a single 
weapon, but that one, powerful and massy. 

Upon the bench, his patience and diligent attention, united to 
his quickness of apprehension, and the clearness of his percep- 
tions, contributed to great despatch of business, and soundness of 
His opinions at bar, as they are preserved in the re- 
Seizing the leading points in 


decisions. 
ports, are concise and perspicuous. 
the case, and throwing aside all adventitious circumstances, he 
established the principle clearly and definitely, without any 
ostentatious parade of legal research, or far-sought ingenuity of 
argument. 

Considered either as a lawyer, or as a scholar, he seems to have 
been rather practically well informed than profoundly or exten- 
sively learned ; and although by no means deficient in any part of 
that knowledge which lies ‘in the beaten track of regular study,” 
he had made little proficiency in the rarer elegancies of literature, 
or the more curious parts of learning. Throughout life he was 
rather a thinking than a reading man—his mind was always ac- 
tively employed, but the subjects of his meditation were more 
generally those which arose from the occurrences of actual life, 
than such as were furnished by the speculations of the learned. 
He was formed by nature more for the discharge of active duties, 
than for contemplative study, or abstract science. 
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That facility and quickness of associations, by which, from a 
few faint and distant hints, a whole chain of argument is at once 
evolved in the mind, was a faculty which his intellectual character 
exhibited in very high perfection. Nor was this power such as is 
often formed in ordinary minds by long habits of business or study, 
and altogether confined to certain classes of ideas; but the general 
versatility, as well as the vigour of his talents, was displayed in 
the uniform ability which he evinced in numerous and very dis- 
sinilar public employments. His name is strongly associated 
| with the history of our liberties, and of our most valuable institu- 
- & tions, and has already become venerable as it has long been dear 
| He to his country. | it nm 
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To the Editor of the Analectic Magazine. 
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i a SIR, 

ny ' Op nations, like old belles, are naturally inclined to be 

Ai jealous of young ones, and seldom miss an opportunity of making 

at Bs | il]- natured reflections on their youth, their manners, or theiraccom- 

i i) plishments. This jealousy appears more particularly in_ the 

i : affected contempt with which the writers of old England, and 

aa especially the critics, who are always the most conceited of the 

ii | whole tribe of authors, treat every thing written in this new world, 

j i te except, perhaps, a political pamphlet, or speech, that happens to 
ii 4 accord with their opinions. Not content with attacking our books | 
ek | 4 in a body, they have descended even to words, and what is still 
ih If more insulting, words of our own invention, and therefore de- Be | 

Heit | servedly dear to us all. These they are pleased in derision to 
: ii i call Americanisms, as if an Americanism was not as respectable 
Ait as an Anglicism, a Gallicism, or any other ism whatever. 
he Nothing can be more provoking than to see, when one of these J ; 
al- crilics encounters a “lengthy” or a “ progressing,” how the , 
i wretch begins to grin. He immediately puts it in italics, or posts [Ry 
bie a tall note of admiration at the end, to allure his readers to come 1 
He a! and gaze at this curious transatlantic monster. After thus, as it t 
sg : LB were, pointing their finger in derision at us, some of these vain, n 
f | it silly fellows will observe, with a deal of liberality, as he thinks, d 
i. that the people of the new world, for all this, are not quite so bar- FR {! 
4 barous as some people think, but in reality speak nearly as good J ¢ 
: 5 English as the cockneys; have almost as much refinement as the Dp 
phil manufacturers of Birmingham; and are quite as civilized as the ‘I 
aes Cornish wreckers, or the students of the universities. This at- tc 
ne tempt to interfere with the privilege of speech, a privilege for ls 
ae which our ancestors left their native country, and afterwards main- J {} 
“tl tained a seven years’ war, is, I think, an ungenerous return for the y 
i ak perfect sobriety of countenance with which we are accustomed to m 
ai) listen to their almost irresistible Yorkshire, Somersetshire, and ar 
aft ‘ Liecestershire dialects. Neither is it at all analogous to the scru- — el 
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pulous delicacy with which we refrain from laughing at their “ ard 
hegs,” their “ had’nt oughts,”’ or to the liberal toleration we give 
to a.vast number of Kaglish books, which are bought up in this 
country for no other reason, I believe, than that they were written 
in Old England. ‘The truth is, we have a mighty predilection, or 
rather an indiscriminate admiration, for every thing of foreign 
growth, and it is, perhaps, this very ignorant and superstitious ve- 
neration that encourages foreigners to treat us with such super- 


‘cilious airs of superiority. 


Taking into consideration the patience with which we listen to 
the bad English of Englishmen, I think common neighbourly 
politeness might restrain them from treating our “lengthys” with 
such disrespect, and permit us the undisturbed enjoyment of the 
few words we have ventured to add to our natural inheritance. Yet 
such is the ingratitude of these people, that [ have actually heard 
an unfeeling assassinator of the king’s English rail at the “ ideous 
habsurdity of the Hamerican abit of speaking.” 

Setting, however, aside the courtesy due from one polite nation 
to another, which ought to restrain them from carping at each other’s 
modes of expression, I maintain that we have a right to make what 
alterations and additions we please in the language. It is ours by 
right of conquest, for when we wrested these states from England, 
we subdued the language with them, and in acquiring a right to 
make laws for the land, gained also the power of making laws for 
the language. If, therefore, we should think proper to make a 
new grammar, alter the spelling and pronunciation, and invent a 
dozen more letters—in short, to make a French revolution among 
the alphabet, and, like true republicans, degrade that great aristo- 
crat A. down to the bottom of the set, and put honest Z. in its 
place, I don’t see that any body would have a right to complain. 
To be sure, when we subjugated the English tongue, we allowed it 
lo retain its original name. But it is now, in the eye of national 
law, the American language, and though we may choose to retain 
the greater part of it, as we did of their system of jurisprudence, 
yet, in order to demonstrate that it was not for want of genius to 
make a better, it was proper that we should make certain additions 
and improvements. Our language, as well as almost every thing 
else in this new world, wants a national physiognomy ; for if we 
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resemble any thing, it is an infant before it grows old enough to 
look like any body, or exhibit even a family likeness. 

To adopt a language, without making any alteration, is a proof of 
extreme poverty of intellect, as well as want of spirit. Every na- 
tion ought to have a dialect at least somewhat distinct from all 
others, as a proof of its independence ; and I cannot help viewing 
this conspiracy of the foreign critics, to make us swallow our very 
words, as much more dangerous, as well as degrading, than 
Henry’s plot, the impressment-of seamen, or the orders in council. 
The blockade of the mouth of the Elbe was the original founda- 
tion of the present war; what, then, shall we say to this attempt 
to blockade the mouths of the good people of America. 

But between ourselves, Sir, | view this attack upon one branch 
of our manufacturing system in a very serious light, as forming a 
material part of that great system, devised by the English govern- 
ment, to keep us in a state of literary dependence, well knowing 
that to furnish a nation with books is to hold it in complete sub- 
jection. I mean the light militia of duodecimos and pamphlets, 
which, like flying artillery, scour the country far and wide, carry- 
ing all before them. It is these which do most of the good or 
mischief in society, and enslave or emancipate nations. Your 
ponderous folios and fat quartos never yet altered the opinions of 
the people, or occasioned a revolution. It is your thin books 
that, like “lean Cassius,” excite the apprehension of the tyrant. 
The influence of this species of literature is indeed wonderful 
in the present age of the world. Every body reads something, 
if it is only a newspaper or even a review, and I much question 
whether it is now possible for any but a very consummate poli- 
tician to keep his head long above water, unless he is buoyed 
up on one side by a newspaper, and on the other by a review. 
It is pretty notorious that the present British ministry would 
have been driven from their posts by the spirited atiacks of the 
Edinburgh Review and Cobbett’s Register, had they not been 
most manfully backed by the Quarterly, and Courier. T'o depose 
the sovereign of any reading people I would require no other 


army than the four and twenty letters marshalled under able com- 
manders. 


vonscious of their importance, the writers of the present day, 
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and most especially the critics, of whom there are reckoned not 
less than an army of ten thousand, who—like a treop of Swiss, are 
to be let out for hire—take great state upon themselves, and, not 
content with deciding what is English in England, most impudently 
attempt to take the very words out of our mouths here in this 
free country. Why, Sir, they might as well attempt to take the 
bread out of our mouths—and better too, for there are a vast 
number of our American patriots who love talking better than 
bread. 

That the intention of these critics is to establish an unwarrant- 
able British literary influence in this country, and, through the 
medium of our language, tyrannize over us as they did before the 
revolution, is, I think, plain enough. What is it constitutes per- 
fect liberty ’—-The liberty of speech. To interfere with that 
liberty is to infringe on the right of national sovereignty, which 
consists as much in coining words as in coining money, and, 
like matrimonial sovereignty, is intimately connected with the ex- 
ercise of the tongue. Perhaps some people who possess that sort 
of wisdom which is. only visible to themselves, may smile at the 
importance which I have given to mere sounds. But those of 
more maiure reflection know that language is the strongest tie be- 
tween nations as weilas men. Nations no more than individuals 
can make love to each other in different tongues; and it has ac- 
cordingly been made one of the indications of Bonaparte’s ambi- 
tious designs against the liberties of the world, that he took unwea- 
ried pains to disseminate the French tongue, and always, before he 
invaded a country, sent a good number of “language masters,” 
by way of pioneers, to corrupt the people andclear the way fer him. 
Thus, too, the people of New England, by only fancying they 
speak better English than their neighbours, have acquired a singular 
predilection for England; and the devotion of Mr. Jefferson to 
France is to be traced, according to the most keen-sighted poli- 
licians, to his having learned the French language. 

It is, therefore, high time, I think, to warn my countrymen of 
their danger, and call upon them to resist, before it is too late, this 
deep laid conspiracy against that most invaluable immunity, the 
liberty of speech, without which we shall, in a little time, become 
like dumb beasts. Between ourselves, one of the greatest politi- 
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cians of our ward has assured me that one of the grounds of the 
present war was the insult offered by the British critics, “ od rot 
em,” to those genuine native citizens, Messrs. Lengthy and Pro- 
gressing. 'They are both parliamentary words; (as they say in 
congress;) they were born and brought up inthis country, have never 
set foot out of it, and I would as soon submit to the impressment 
of seamen, as to be thus bullied out of words of our own honest be- 
getting. We shall never be truly independent, I am afraid, till we 
make our own books, and coin our own words—two things as ne- 
cessary to national sovereignty, as making laws and coining money. 
The best way, perhaps, to avoid the impending danger would 
be, to invent an entire new language. There are a great many 
wrilers in this country who could materially assist in this im- 
portant undertaking, and several famous orators who might, with- 
out much trouble, help us to some words that would make good 
their citizenship even on board a British man of war. In order to 
encourage this pian, the test of lilerary merit might be made to 
consist in the invention of a new word, instead of the conception 
of a new idea. If proper rewards were held out as temptations, 
J do really think that in so many talkative republics, we might, at 
no distant period, collect a sufficient quantity of words that would 
establish their claim to originality in any court of criticism, to 
begin business on a small scale. 

But it is hardly to be hoped that this desirable plan will ever be 
put in execution. It is not easy to persuade a whole nation to 
forget its native tongue and learn another. We are not so old, in- 
deed, as Dr. Johnson was when he talked of learning Dutch, but 
we have lived long enough in the world to get a habit; and habits 
are like our night gown and slippers, we may put them by fora 
little time to walk in public, or pay visits of ceremony, but when 
nobody is by, we are sure to call for the night gown and slippers 
again. 

All that is possible to be done, I fear, is to recommend to the 
fourth of July orators, members of congress, «nd eminent literatl, 
to hold fast by honest “ Lengthy,” ad stick to “ Progressing,” 
as the palladium of our safety, and the bulwark of our mdepen- 
dence. If the preachers would now and then introduce them into 
their sermons it would recommend them most eifectually ; but 
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they are so strangely bigoted to what they are pleased to call 
classical models, and so apt to resist all innovations, good or bad, 
that there is little hope of this. Much, however, may be done in 
the way of progressing towards this desirable end; if we were to 
enter into a covenant to buy no books, and read no speeches, but 
such as are not only lengthy in themselves, but also abound in 
lengthies and progressings ; if, in addition to this, the fashionable 
orators in congress would introduce them a little oftener than they 
do, it would be the means of restoring them to a greater degree 
of public estimation. They are almost the only words exclusively 
our own, and the last words a nation ought to eat, are words of its 
own lawful manufacturing. For my part, [ mean to have a “star- 
ling’ taught them, who shall “ hallow lengthy” in the ear of every 
transatlantic critic who shall dare to beard this most orthodox and 
parliamentary word. 

i have been more lengthy and zealous in my defence of this 
little phrase, than perhaps you may think was necessary or proper ; 
but the honest truth of the matter is, that if it is routed from the 
language, I shall be no more 


Your humble servant, 


Lemuel Lengthy. 
P. 
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For the Analectic Magazine. 


METEORIC STONES. 


Instances of the fall of meteoric stones have long been known 
in various parts of the earth. At all times, their descent has been 
attended with light and explosion, and if discovered soon after their 
descent, they are found more or less heated. ‘This phenomenon, 
the meteoric stone, so often noticed, has not yet received a solu- 
tion at all satisfactory to me. The notion that they are masses 
ejected from volcanoes in our earth or moon, seems too extrava- 
gant to detain the attention for a moment. Such a piece of artil- 
lery as would be required to project these stones to such heights, 
could not be discharged silently, and yet the descent of me- 
teoric stones has never been attended or preceded by any earth- 
quake, or known volcanic eruption. 

The other supposition that these meteoric stones are formed 
suddenly in the higher regions of our atmosphere, by some won- 
derful combination of their before floating minute parts, is in some 
small degree countenanced by the sudden production of hail of a 
large size. ‘The occurrence is so familiar to us that we have 
ceased to wonder that a blast of excessive cold air, coming in- 
stantaneously in contact with ambient moisture, should bind it 
together in masses of even a pound weight, although such a hail- 
stone has, perhaps, never, or very rarely, been known. But how 
much more out of the reach of our kindest credulity is it, to be- 
lieve that a mass of iron and earth of more than a hundred weight, 
should be produced in mid-air In 1809, I think, one of these 
meteoric stones fell in or near Greenfield, in Connecticut. The 


writer saw the largest part of it which was found. It bore the 
general appearance of iron ore ; its exterior was covered slightly 
with rust; small portions of pure malleable iron were intermixed 
with the mass. It was found soon after its descent, quite warm : 
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the usual meteeric accompaniments, brilliant light and loud ex- 
plosions, attended its fall. If such large and solid masses are 
generated in the upper regions of air, by some great shock 
which might possibly produce or be attended with light and ex- 
plosion, it should seem that the effect being produced, the light 
and noise would cease, and the newly formed stone descend, with 
the usual rapidity of other falling bodies, quietly to earth. But 
not so with our meteoric masses ; they are in their descent, when 
nearest the earth, seen, or rather guessed at, by brilliant flashes 
of light, and by loud noise, and are found burst in pieces. 

The difficulties suggested to every mind which reasons from 
what we know, in the preceding theories, are too numerous to be 
pursued now ; volumes might be written of the reasons guare non, 
while the only countenance afforded is by a little hail, a wretched 
protection to the formers of a huge irregular stone ! 

I beg leave to reason from what we know, and when compelled 
to travel out of that direct, plain road, let me find one most par- 
rallel with it—analogy. 

According to the Newtonian philosophy, all smaller bodies, 
having freedom to move, tend or gravitate to their nearest larger 
neighbours. Upon which plan every member of the planetary 
system is found to proceed. Most of the planets of our system 
are known to be attended with satellites, and from time to time 
new ones are discovered. No doubt millions of bodies, large and 
small, perform the celestial rounds, to us utterly unseen, and the 
old whim, that sun, moon and stars were made to shine for the ex- 
clusive benefit of such vermin as we are, is long since exploded. 
This law of gravitation is not confined to act upon bodies of any 
given diameters, either 1,000 or 1,009,000 of miles. It may with 
equal reasons, act upon a moon of one foot diameter as upon one of 
2,000 miles; then, where is the difficulty attending the following 
proposition? This earth is attended not only by the moon, but 
by numerous satellites of very inferior and various dimensions 


from one foot to several miles in diameter. Some twenty or thirty 


years since, a meteor was seen in England, and I believe in France, 
which caused a path of light of great extent, and was attended by 
loud noises. It did not, as far as it is known, touch the earth ; it 
was computed, at the nearest distance, to be 45 miles from the 
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earth, and to be of about 3 miles diameter! ‘This I suppose to 
have been a satellite, which, by some irregularity in the motions 
of its governing bodies, has been compelled, in that part of its 
orbit, to approach near enough to earth to dip into the higher 
parts of our atmosphere, and by that inconceivable velocity which 
is necessary to support it in its career, it causes a friction of air 
which produces light and fire. Its centrifugal power was (fortu- 
nately) able to restore it to its orbicular movements again in safety. 
That meteor may be placed at a mean distance of (say) 1,000 
miles. Would it be visible? Certainly not. Would the transit 
of such a meteor be observable over the sun or moon? Probably 
it might ; but its motion would necessarily make that transit almost 
instantaneous. So that if ever observed, it has passed for the 
transit of some insect before the telescope. 

I consider the theory just stated to be consistent with what 
is well known to be the laws governing bodies moving freely in 
space. I see no difficulty in the idea of a moon of the diameter of 
one foot any more than of 2,000 miles, revolving around this 
earth, or any other planet. 

It is, perhaps, as necessary a property, and as certainly the 
destination of planets to fall, as of plums and apples. The fall 
of the laiter is said to have suggested to Newton the doctrine 
of gravitation. I have taken the liberty from large moons to fur- 
nish our earth at least with a great many small ones. 

A satellite of one foot diameter, supposing it to move around 
this earth at the distance of 500 miles, must, according to the 
laws of gravitation, travel in its orbit with a velocity beyond con- 
ception great. 

Such a satellite, when, by some irregularity, caused by an un- 
usual influence of comets, or by any other cause, it is compelled 
to approach too near our atmosphere, first touches the nearer parts 
of it, and will be somewhat retarded, and thus enable the centri- 
petal to overcome the centrifugal force, and there cannot be a 
doubt that its velocity will create so great a friction as to produce 
heat and light; and finally, when it has dipped into the denser 
regions of air, brilliant flashes of light and loud explosions, and 
will be burst in pieces. | 


Perhaps it is not supposing irrationally, to suppose that the pe- 
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fo FF) riod of the revolutions of all bodies will terminate thus. _ The 
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[By James Wardrop, F. R. S. Edinburgh. ] 


Tue following history of a boy, born blind and deaf, affords 
a most interesting, though lamentable, example of a defect in the 
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: a organization of the human frame, which, as far as [ know, has not ' 
a yet been described; and lays open a field of curious and valu: § 
dey ok able philosophical investigation, which has not hitherto been much FF ‘ 
a ie explored. 
ei i The boy, when brought to London, and put under my care, ¢ 
" ats had passed the fourteenth year of his age. He was accompa — ' 
Wie nied by his father, a respectable clergyman in the north of Scot- Fe ! 
| aa! land, and by his sister; from whom, and from the observations | Fs 
HiME was enabled to make, the subsequent history has been collected. FB 
al : p: He had the usual appearances of strength and good health, and F ° 
aay his countenance was extremely pleasing, and indicated a consider: F ° 
BY able deal of intelligence. te 
LY On examining the state of his eyes, the pupil of each was ob: 
; served to be obscured by a cataract. tf 
Oh A} In the right eye the cataract was of a white colour and pearly By % 
i i" es lustre, and appeared to pervade the whole of the crystalline lens. By ° 
beet The pupil, however, readily dilated or contracted, according to BR) ™ 
ae i the different degrees of light to which it was exposed. The cata By ¥ 
ati, ract in the left eye was not equally opaque; about one third of it By ! 
ae heing dim and clouded, arising, as it appeared, from very thin th 
oe | BS dusky webs crossing it in various directions, the rest being of an ba 
i | i opaque white colour. The pupil of this eye did not, however, ani 
Bee it seem so susceptible of impressions from varieties in the intensity 
ag of light, as that of the other eye, nor did he employ this eye 0 f ' 
. | - often as the other to gratify his fondness for light. Ob 
iat} I could discover no defect in the organization of his ears. . 
Ba Soon after his birth, his parents observed the cataracts in bot) BR“ 
ty , eyes, and they also discovered, at a very carly age, that he was B= °°s 
| a deaf, as no sounds appeared to excite his attention, and no nois¢ By *'@! 
rae ft seemed to awake him during sleep. mu 
, About the time of life when he was attempting to walk, he begat By °° | 
fo be attracted by bright and dazzling colours, and to derive plex Fy ©" 
sure from striking his teeth with sonorous bodies. He also ap fy °°" 
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ared anxious to smell and feel those substances which had be- 
come known to him through the medium of his other senses. 

As he advanced in years, various circumstances concurred to 

rove, that neither the retina nor the auditory nerve were entirely 
insensible to the impressions of light and sound ; and that though 
he derived little information from these organs, he received from 
them a considerable degree of gratification. 

He used to hold between his eye and luminous objects such 
bodies as he had found to increase the quantity of light; and it 
was one of his chief amusements to concentrate the sun’s rays, by 
means of pieces of glass, transparent pebbles, or similar substance, 
which he held between his eye and the light, and turned about 
in various directions. 'There were other modes by which he was 
often in the habit of gratifying his desire of light. He would go 
to any out-house or room within his reach, shut the windows and 
doors, and remain there for a considerable time, with his eyes fixed 
on some sinall hole or chink which admitted the sun’s rays, 

eagerly catching them. He would also, during the winter nights, 


| frequently retire toa corner of a dark room, and kindle a light ie 


his amusement. Such, indeed, seemed to be the degree of plea- 
sure which he received from feasting his eyes with light, that he 
would often occupy himself in this manner for several hours with- 
out interruption. In this, as well as in the gratification of the 
other senses, his countenance and gestures displayed a most in- 
teresting avidity and curiosity. 

It was difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain with precision, 
the degree of sight which he enjoyed; but from the preternatural 
acuteness which his senses of touch and smell had acquired, in 
consequence of having been habitually employed to collect that 
information for which the sight is peculiarly adapted, it may be 
with confidence presumed, that he derived little, if any, assistance 
from his ey es, as organs of vision. Besides, the appearances of 
the disease in the eyes were such as to render it extremely pro- 
bable that they enabled him merely to distinguish some colours 
and differences in thé intensity of light. 

The organs of hearing seemed equally unfit for receiving the 
impressions of ordinary sounds, as his eyes were those of objects 
of sight, 

Many circumstances, at the same time, seemed to prove that 
he was not altogether insensible to sound. It bas been already 
observed, that he often amused himself by striking hard sub- 
‘tances against his teeth, from which he appeared to derive as 
much gratification as he did from receiv ing the impression of light 
on his eyes. Jn his childhood, one of the most remarkable cir- 
cumstances relating to him was this eager desire to strike any 
hard substance against his teeth. He was particularly gratified 
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when it was a key, or any instrument which produced a sharp 
sound ; and he struck it always upon his front teeth. When a 
ring of keys was given to him, he seized them with great avidity, 
and tried each separately by suspending it loosely between two of 
his fingers, so as to allow it to vibrate freely ; and after tingling 
them amongst his teeth, in this manner, he generally selected one 
from the others, the sound of which seemed to please him most. 
This, indeed, was one of his most favourite amusements, and it 
was surprising how long it would arrest his attention, and with 
what eagerness he would, on all occasions, renew it. A gentle- 
man observing this circumstance, brought to him a musical snuff. 
box (a French trinket containing a small musical instrument, which 
played airs by means of aspring) and placed it between his teeth, 
This seemed not only to excite his wonder, but to afford him ex- 
quisite delight; and his father and sister, who were present, re- 
marked, that they had never seen him so much interested on any 
former occasion. Whilst the instrument continued to play, he 
kept it closely between his teeth, and even when the notes were 
ended, he continued to hold the box to his mouth, and to examine 
it minutely with his fingers, his lips, and the point of his tongue, 
expressing, by his gestures and by his countenance, extreme cu:- 
rlosity. 

Besides the musical snuff-box, I procured for him a common 
musical key. When it was first applied to his tooth, he exhibited 
expressions of fear mixed with surprise. However, he soon per- 
ceived that it was attended with no harm, so that he not only al- 
lowed it to be renewed, but he soon acquired the habit of striking 
it on his own hand, so as to make it sound, and then touching his 
teeth with it. One day his father observed him place it upon the ex- 
ternal ear. He has also, on some occasions, been observed to take 
notice of, and to appear uneasy with, very loud sounds. Though, 
therefore, the teeth, besides being organs of mastication, and also 
serving as organs of touch in examining the food in the mouth, so 
ihat the hard and indigestible part may be rejected, in this boy 
they seemed to be the best channel of communicating sound to 
the auditory nerve. 

His organs of touch, of smell, and of taste, had allacquired a pre- 
ternatural degree of acuteness, and appeared to have supplied, i 
an astonishing manner, the deficiencies in the senses of seeing and 
hearing. By those of touch, and smell in particular, he was in the 
habit of examining every thing within his reach. Large objects, 
such as the furniture of a room, he felt over with his fingers, whilst 
those which were more minute, and which excited more of bis 
interest, he applied to his teeth, or touched with the point of his 
fongue. In exercising the sense of touch, it was interesting to no- 
fice the delicate and precise manner by which he applied the ex 
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iremities of his fingers, and with what ease and flexibility he would 
insinuate the point of his tongue into all the inequalities of the 
body under bis examination. 

But there were many substances which he not only touched, 
but smelled during his examination. 

‘To the sense of sinell he seemed chiefly indebted for his know- 
ledge of different persons. He appeared to know his relations 
and intimate friends by smelling them very slightly, and he at 
once detected strangers. It was difficult, however, to ascertain at 
what distance he could distinguish people by this sense 3 but, from 
what l was able to observe, he appeared to be able to do so at a con- 
siderable distance from the object. This was particularly striking 
when a person entered the room, as he seemed to be aware of this 
before he could derive information from any other sense than 
that of smell.* 

In selecting his food he was always guided by his sense of 
smell; for he never took any thing into his mouth without pre- 
viously smelling it attentively. 

His taste was extremely delicate, and he showed a great predi- 
lection for some kinds of food, whilst there were others of which 
he never partook. He had on no occasion tasted butter, cheese, 
or any of the pulpy fruits ; but he was fond of milk, plain-dressed 
animal food, apples, peas, and other simple nutriment. He never 
took food from any one but his parents or sister. 

But the imperfections which have been noticed in his organs of 
sight and of hearing, were by no means accompanied with such 
defects in the powers of his mind as might be suspected. He 
seemed to possess the faculties of the understanding in a consider- 
able degree, and when we reflect that his channels of communication 
with the external world must have afforded very slow means of 
acquiring information, it is rather surprising how much knowledge 
he had obtained. 

Impressions transmitted to the human soul through the medium 
of one sense might call into being some of the most important 
operations of intellect. Facts have been given to prove that this 
boy possessed both recollection and judgment. We are ignorant 


* Perhaps he might have been informed of the approach of a person by the vibra- 
tion of the floor of the room being communicated to his organs of touch. 

* Quand les enfans Luco (M. Desmortiers observes) ne regardent pas leur mére 
elle a beau les appeller; ils ne Ventendent point ; mais si elle frotte le pied sur le car- 
reau, ils sentent ce mouvement, et se tournent aussitot verselle. Le bruit de cannon, 
des tambours, des voitures, des chevaux, le mouvement meme d’un homme qui marche 
derriére enx, se fait quelquefois sentir aux poignets, mais le plus souvent & Pésto- 
inach, ou plutét au centre nerveux du diaphragme. C’est une chose marveilleuse 
que la sensibilité de cette partie dans les Sourds- Muets, celle de pieds, et en genéral 
de tout le corps, aux impressions du bruit et du mouvement. Elle les averut dans 
bien des cireonstances ov des oreilles délicates ne disent rien.’ See Memoire sur 
'es Sourdes-Muets de Naissance, par le Bouvyer Desmortiers. Paris, An. VIII. 
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of the qualities of bodies which influenced his determinations and 
his affections. On all occasions, however, it was clear, that 
he made his experiments on the objects which he examined with 
all the accuracy and caution that his circumscribed means of gain- 
ing intelligence could admit. ‘The senses he enjoyed being thus 
disciplined, acquired a preternatural degree of acuteness, and 
must have furnished him with information respecting the qualities 
of many bodies, which we either overlook, or are in the habit of 
obtaining through other channels. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the boy’s mind was his 
avidity and curiosity to become acquainted with the different ob- 
jects around him. When a person came into the room where he 
was, the moment he knew of his presence, he fearlessly went up 
to him, and touched him all over, and smelled him with eagerness. 
He showed the same inquisitiveness in becoming acquainted with 
every thing within the sphere of his observation, and was daily in 
the habit of exploring the objects around his father’s abode. He 
had become familiar with all the most minute parts of the house 
and furniture, the out-houses, and several of the adjacent fields, 
and the various farming utensils. 

He showed great partiality to some animals, particularly to 
horses, and nothing seemed to give him more delight than to be 
put on one-of their backs. When his father went out to ride, he 
was always the first to watch his return; and it was astonishing 
how he became warned of this, from remarking a variety of little 
incidents. His father putting on his boots, and such like occur- 
rences, were all accurately observed by the boy, and led him to 
conclude how his father was to be employed. In the remote 
situation where he resided, male visiters were most frequent, 
and, therefore, the first thing he generally did, was to examine 
whether or not the stranger wore boots ; if he did, he immediately 
quitted him, went to the lobby, found out, and accurately ex- 
amined, his whip, then proceeded to the stable and handled his 
horse with great care, and the utmost attention. It occasionally 
happened, that visiters arrived in a carriage. He never failed 
to go to the place where the carriage stood, examined the whole 
of it with much anxiety, and amused himself with the elasticity 
of the springs. 

The locks of doors attracted much of his notice, and he seemed 
to derive great pleasure from turning the keys. 

He was very docile and obedient to his father and to his sister, 
who accompanied him to London, and reposed in them every con- 
fidence for his safety, and for the means of his subsistence. 

It has been already noticed, that he never took food from any 
one but the branches of his own family. I several times offered 
him an apple, of which I knew he was extremely fond, but he al- 
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ways refused it with signs of mistrust, though the same apple, af- 
terwards given him by his sister, was accepted of greedily. 

It was difficult to ascertain the manner in which his mind was 
cuided in the judgment he formed of strangers, as there were 
some people whom he never permitted to approach him, whilst 
others at once excited his interest and attention. 

The opinions which he formed of individuals, and the means he 
employed to study their character, were extremely interesting. 
In doing this, he appeared to be chiefly influenced by the impres- 
sions communicated to him by his sense of smell. Whenastran- 
ser approached him, he eagerly began to touch some part of his 
body, commonly taking hold of the arm, which he held near his 
nose, and after two or three strong inspirations, through the nos- 
trils, he appeared to form a decided opinion regarding him. If 
this was favourable, he showed a disposition to become more inti- 
mate, examined more minutely his dress, and expressed by his 
countenance more or less satisfaction: but if it happened to be un- 
favourable, he suddenly went off to a distance, with expressions 
of carelesness or of disgust. 

When he was first brought to my house to have his eyes exa- 
mined, he both touched and smelled several parts of my body, 
and the following day, whenever he found me near him, he grasped 
iny arm, then smelled it, and immediately recognised me; which 
he signified to his father by touching his eyelids with the fingers 
of both hands, and imitating the examination of his eyes, which I 
had formerly made. I was very much struck with his behaviour 
during this examination. He held his head, and allowed his eyes 
to be touched, with an apparent interest and anxiety, as if he had 
been aware of the object of my occupation. On expressing to 
his father my surprise at the apparent consciousness of the boy of 
what was to be done, he said that he had frequently, during the 
voyage from Scotland, signified his expectation and his desire that 
some operation should be performed on his eyes. About two 
years before this period, he had been brought up to London by 
sea, with the hope of getting an attempt made to improve his sight 
and his hearing. ‘The membrane of the tympanum of both ears 
was punctured by Mr. Astley Cooper, with no benefit; and seve- 
ral medical gentlemen examined his eyes, and endeavoured to 
perform some operations on them. In this, however, they com- 
pletely failed, from the powerful resistance .which he made to all 
their efforts to secure him, and hold the eye quiet. ‘The lively 
remembrance which he seemed to have of these events, and the 
recurrence of the same circumstances attending his coming here 
at this time, made him very naturally conceive that his parents 
had again brought him from home with the same view as formerly. 
During the first examination, and on several future ones, when E 
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purposely handled the eye roughly, I was surprised to find him 
submit to every thing that was done, with fortitude and complete 
resignation; as if he was persuaded that he had an organ imper- 
fectly developed, and an imperfection to be remedied by the assist- 
ance of his fellow creatures. 

Many litile incidents in his life have displayed a good deal of 
reasoning and observation. On one occasion, a pair of shoes 
were given to him, which he found too small, and his mother put 
them aside into a closet. Some time afterwards, young Mitchell 
found means to get the key of the closet, opened the door, and 
taking out the shoes, put them on a young man, his attendant, 
whom they fitted exactly. 

On another occasion, finding his sister’s shoes very wet, he 
appeared uneasy until she changed them. 

From his father having had farm servants, he attempted to 
imitate them in some of their employments, and was particularly 
fond of assisting them in cleaning the stable. 

At one time, when his brothers were employed making basket- 
work, he attempted to imitate them; but he did not seem to have 
patience to overcome the difficulties he had to surmount. 

In many of his actions, he displayed a retentive memory, and 
in no one was this more remarkable than on his second voyage to 
London. Indeed, as the objects of his attention must have been 
very limited, it is not to be wondered at that those few should be 
well remembered. 

He seemed to select and show a preference to particular forms, 
smells, and other qualities of bodies. Ue has often been ob- 
served to break substances with his teeth, or by other means, so 
as to give them a form which seemed to please him. He also pre- 
ferred to touch those substances which were smooth, and which 
had a rounded form; and he has been known to employ many 
hours in selecting from the channel of a river, which was near his 
father’s house, small stones of a rounded shape, nearly of the 
same weight, and having smooth surfaces. These, too, he would 
arrange in a circular form on the bank of the river, and place him- 
self in the centre of the circle. He also seemed to be much 
pleased with some smells, and equally disgusted with others, and 
this latter he expressed by squeezing his nostrils, and turning his 
head from whence the smell came. He showed an equal nicety 
in the selection of his food. 

He sometimes showed a good deal of drollery and cunning, 
particularly in his amusements with his constant companion and 
friend, his sister. He took great pleasure in locking people up 
in a room or closet, and would sometimes conceal things about his 
person, or otherwise, which he knew not to be his own property ; 
end when he was detected doing so, he would laugh heartily. 
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Phat he was endowed with affection and kindness to his own 
family cannot be doubted. ‘The meeting with his mother, after 
his return from London, (to be afterwards noticed,) showed this 
very strongly. On one occasion, finding his mother unwell, he was 
observed to weep ; and on another, when his attendant happened 
to have a sore foot, he went up to a garret room to find a particular 
siool for his feot to rest upon, which he himself had made use of 
ona similar occasion long before. He seemed fond, too, of young 
children, and was often in the habit of taking them up in his arms. 

His disposition and temper were generally placid, and when 
kind means were employed he was obedient and docile. But if he 
was teased or interrupted in any of his amusements he became 
irascible, and sometimes got into violent paroxysms of rage. At 
10 other time did he ever make use of his voice, with which he 
woduced most harsh and loud screams. 

It is not one of the least curious parts of his history, that he 
secmed to have a love of finery. He early showed a great par- 
fiality to new clothes, and when the tailor used to come to make 
clothes at his father’s house, (a practice common in that part 
of the country,) it seemed to afford him great pleasure to sit down 
beside him whilst he was at work, and he never left him until his 
own suit was finished. He expressed much disappointment and 
anger, When any of his brothers got new clothes, and none were 
civento him. Immediately before he came to London, each of 
his brothers got a new hat, his father considering his old one good 
enough for the sea voyage. Such, however, was his disappoint- 
ment and rage, that he secretly went to one of the out-houses 
mand tore the old hat to pieces. Indeed, his fondness for new 
clothes afforded a means of rewarding him when he merited ap- 
probation, and his parents knew no mode more severe of punish- 
ing him than by obliging him to wear old ones. 

With respect to the means which were employed to communi- 
cale to him information, and which he employed to communicate 
his desires and feelings to others, these were very ingenious and 
simple. His sister, under whose management he chiefly was, 
had contrived signs addressing his organs of touch, by which she 
could control him, and regulate his conduct. On the other hand, 
he, by his gestures, could express his wishes and desires. His 
sister employed various modes of holding his arm, and patting him 
on the head and shoulders, to express consent and different de- 
crees of approbation. She signified time by shutting his eye- 
lids and putting down his head; which done once, meant one 
night. He expressed his wish to go to bed by reclining his head; 
distinguished me by touching his eyes; and many workmen by 
iuitating their different employments. When he wished for food 
he pointed to his mouth, or to the place where provisions were 
eSually kept. 
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Operation. 


In the hope of restoring this boy’s sight, my attention was 
solely directed to the removal of the cataract of the right eye. 
Having thought it preferable to extract the lens of that eye, and con- 
ceiving this might be accomplished by having him properly secured, 
I placed him on a table ina room lighted from the roof: and having 
secured him with skilful assistants, 1 attempted to introduce the cor- 
nea knife ; but the resistance which he made was such as to render 
it impracticable to use that instrument. He seemed to know that 
something was to be done to his eye, and he at first readily yielded 
and allowed himself to be placed and held on the table. ‘The un- 
easiness, however, which the pressure necessary to keep the eye- 
ball steady and the eyelids open, seemed to overcome his resolv- 
tion, and his exertions became so violent that it was quite impos- 
sible to secure even his head. 

A second attempt was made the day following, having previ- 
ously taken more precautions in order to secure him; but so violent 
were his exertions and cries, and so irascible did he become, that 
all present were glad to relinquish their posts, and I was impressed 
with the conviction, that nothing but a powerful piece of machi- 
nery calculated to grasp every joint of his body would be at all 
sufficient to enable any operation to be performed. Some days 
having elapsed without the hope of being able to get the opera- 
tion performed, [ at last thought of a machine which completely 
answered the wished-for purpose, and which I may describe, as on 
a future occasion, under similar circumstances, it may be found 
useful. It consisted of a kind of box, long enough to contain al! 
his body except the head. The sides were fixed on hinges, so 
that they might be folded in upon the body; it had no top part, 
and the bottom was made long enough to reach sufficiently far be- 
yond the sides at one extremity, so that a perpendicular plane of 
wood was fixed on it, in which there was a niche of such a size as 
accurately to contain the head. The machine being placed erect, 
and lined with a blanket to prevent any risk of his being injured, 
he was easily secured in it by folding the sides on his body, and 
fixing them with circular ropes; and in this manner, notwithstand- 
ing a most powerful resistance and many harassing screams, he 
was placed on a table and kept quite steady. 1 had now given up 
all hopes of extracting the cataract, and determined to try couch- 
ingy.an operation which, though not generally so successful, was 
preferable in this case, as there was not so much danger of doing 
any essential injury to the eye, even if it did not succeed. Much 
difficulty was found in holding open the eyelids, and keeping the 
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clobe of the eye steady; but this was ultimately accomplished by 
Mr. Ware, who was kind enough on this occasion to lend me his 
able assistance. As soon as the couching needle touched the eye 
he remained quite steady, and his dreadful screaming ceased. I 
made use of the needle recommended by Mr. Cheselden, and 
with its sharp edge cut through the anterior portion of the crystal- 
line capsule, and with its point dragged the lens from the sphere 
of the pupil. On depressing the point of the needle the lens 
remained out of view, except a small portion of its inferior edge, 
so that I then withdrew the instrument. A small quantity of blood 
was effused in the anterior chamber. The operation being finished, 
he was liberated from the machine in which he was fixed. He 
then expressed great satisfaction, gazed around him, and appeared 
a3 if he could distinguish objects. This, however, could not be as- 
certained in a manner quite satisfactory, as it would have been pre- 
judicial to his recovery to make any experiments; but it might be 
perceived from the change in the expression of his countenance. 
The eye, accordingly, being bound up, he was carried home, and 
put to bed ina dark room; after which he was bled in the arm. 

On the second day after the operation the eye was slightly 1 
jamed. The bandage was continued, and he remained in the 
darkened room. He had been restless and impatient during the 
night, his skin dry and hot, and his pulse quicker than natural. 

On the third day all febrile symptoms were gone, and he had 
slept well. His eye, too, appea red less inflamed, though easily irri- 
tated by exposure te light. 

On the fourth day | examined the eye accurately, and observed 
ihe state of his vision. I found that the crystalline lens had altered 
ts situation since the operation, and could be again distinguished, 
covering about one fourth of the upper edge of the pupil. The 
other part of the pupil was quite transparent, and all the blood 
which had been effused inte the anterior chamber during the ope- 
ration was now absorbed. On making trial if he could distinguish 
uy object, he readily discerned a book placed on the cov erlet of 

he bed, and in many of his attempts to touch it seemed to judge 
pretty accurately - of its distance. 

On the fifth iy he got out of bed, and was brought into a room 
having an equal and moderate light. Before either touching or 
ee to smell me he recognised me, which he expressed by 

he fear of something to be done to his eyes. -He went about the 
room readily, and the appearance of his countenance was much 
altered, having acquired that look which indicated the enjoyment 
of vision. Indeed, before the operation he always walked with 
much freedom, and I had observed, that even on a very rugged 
and unequal road he did not stumble, or suffer in the least from 
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He appeared well acquainted with the furniture of the room, 
having lived in it several days previous to the Operation ; and 
though, from placing things before him, he evidently distinguished 
and attempted to touch them, judging of their distances with tole- 
rable accuracy, yet he seemed to trust little to the information 
given by the eye, and always turned away his head, while he 
carefully examined, by his sense of touch, the whole surfaces of 
the bodies presented to him. 

On the sixth day he appeared stronger, amused himself a good 
deal with looking out at the window, and seemed to observe the 
carts and carriages which were passing in the street. On putting 
a shilling on the ‘middle of a table he instantly touched it. 

On the seventh day the inflammation was nearly gone, and he 
observed a piece of white paper of the size of half a sixpence put 
upon the table. I took him into the street, and he appeared much 
interested in the busy scene around him, though at times he seemed 
frightened. A post supporting a scaffold at the distance of two 
or three yards chiefly attracted his notice, and he timorously ap- 
proached it, groping, and stretching out his hand cautiously until 
he touched if. 

He was at this time removed from his lodging to an uncle’s 
house, who, being a tailor, had a room full of various coloured 
clothes, which afforded young Mitchell an unceasing source of 
pleasure and amusement. 

fie expressed a great desire for a suit of new clothes, and it 
was signified to him that his wishes would be complied with ; and 
being allowed to make a choice, he selected from among the vari- 
ety of colours a light yellow for his breeches, and a green colour 
for his coat and waistcoat. Accor dingly these were made, and as 
I solicited his father not to allow them to be put on until [ was 
present, it was signified to him that he should have permission to 
wear them in two days. ‘The mode by which he received this 
communication was by closing his eyelids, and bending down his 
head twice, thereby expressing that he must first have two sleeps. 
One day after the clothes were finished, I called and requested 
that he should be dressed in them. This was intimated to him 
by his uncle, touching his coat and giving him a ring of keys, one 
of which opened the door of the room “where the clothes were 
kept. He gladly grasped the keys, and in an instant pitched 6n 
the one he wanted, ope ‘ned the door, and brought a bundle con- 
taining his new suit into the room where his father, uncle, sister, 
another gentleman and myself were sitting. With a joyful smile 
he loosened the bundle, and took out of the coat pocket a pair of 
new white stockings, a pair of yellow gloves, and a pair of ne¥ 
shoes. ‘The succeeding scene was, perhaps, one of the most e% 
traordinary displays of sensual gratification which can well be cov 
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ceived. He first began by trying his new shoes, after throwing 
away the old ones with great scorn, and then, with a smiling 
countenance, went to his father and to his sister, holding up to 
each of them and to me his feet in succession, that we might ad- 
mire his treasure. 

He next put on the yellow gloves, and in like manner showing 
them to his father and sister, they expressed their admiration by 
patting him on his head and shoulders. He afterwards sat down 
opposite toa window, stretched out on each knee an expanded 
hand, and seemed to contemplate the beauty of his gloves with a 
degree of gratification scarcely to be imagined. At one time I 
attempted to deceive him by putting a yellow glove, very little 
soiled, in the place of his new ones. But this he instantly de- 
tected as a trick, and smiled, throwing away the old glove and 
demanding his new one. This occupation lasted a considerable 
time, after which he and his sister retired to another room, where 
he was dressed completely in his new suit. The expression of 
his countenance, on returning into the room in his gaudy uniform, 
excited universal laughter, and every means were taker to flatter 
his vanity and increase his delight ! 

Though the garments continued to occasion much delight, yet 
there were additional sources of enjoyment now laid open to him 
from his newly acquired powers of vision. One day I gave him 
a pair of green glasses to wear, in order to lessen the influence of 
the bright sunshine on his eye, which remained still irritable. He 
looked through them at a number of objects in succession, and so 
sreat was his surprise, and so excessive his pleasure, that he burst 
into a loud fit of laughter. He continued to keep possession of 
the glasses, wearing which became one of his favourite amuse- 
ments. 

He, in general, seemed much pleased with objects which were 
of a white, and still more particularly those of a red colour. I 
observed him one day take from his pocket a piece of red sealing- 
wax, which he appeared to have preserved for the beauty of its 
colour. A white waistcoat or white stockings pleased him ex- 
ceedingly, and he always gave a marked preference to yellow 
gloves. 

Young Mitchell left London towards the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1810, and returned home by sea. Soon after I received 
from his father the following account of his son: “ James seemed 
much amused with the shipping in the river, and until we passed 
Yarmouth Roads. During the rest of the passage we were so 
far out at sea that there was little to attract his notice, except the 
objects around him on deck. He appeared to feel no anxiety till 
we reached this coast, and observed land and a boat coming along 
side of the vessel to carry some of the passengers on shore. He 
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seemed then to express both anxiety and joy, and we had ne 
sooner got into the river which led to the landing-place, than he 
observed, from the side of the boat, the sandy bottom, and was 
desirous to get out. When we got to land he appeared happy, 
and felt impatient to proceed homewards. On our arrival that 
evening, alter a journey of seventeen or eighteen miles, he ex- 
pressed great pleasure on meeting with his mother and the rest of 
the family. He made signs that his eye had been operated upon, 
that he also saw with it, and at the same time signified that he was 
fixed in a particular posture, alluding to the machine in which he 
had been secured during the operation. He has now learnt to 
feed himself, and put on his own clothes. No particular object 
has yet attracted his attention in the way of amusement.” 

A considerable time elapsed before any further accounts of 
young Mitchell reached me. I then learnt that his sight, instead 
ef improving, as I had been led to hope, was impaired, from the 
opaque crystalline lens not having been absorbed, and again 
covering the pupil; an accident by no means unusual after couch- 
ing the cataract. 

Since that time, however, I have been informed that his sight 
has began to improve, the fragments of the lens, and opaque por- 
tion of its capsule, are undergoing a gradual absorption, and ena- 
bling him to distinguish objects which are not very minute, and of 
a bright colour. From this sense, therefore, he is not yet enabled 
to acquire much additional information, and it still seems only to 
afford him the enjoyment of feasting his eyes with light, and with 
various colours. 

As he has advanced in life, his temper has become more iras- 
cible; he is less tractable; and he has all the signs of puberty. Ne 
circumstance in his history seems to show that he has any notion 
of difference in sex. 

The picture which I have attempted to delineate of this boy’s 
lamentable situation, whilst it must excite our sympathy, cannot 
fail at the same time to give rise to much philosophical speculation 
on one of the most interesting subjects which can engage the hu- 
man understanding. It is a most wonderful and instructive expe- 
riment instituted by Nature herself to illustrate the progress of 
human intellect, to mark the influence of the different organs of 
perception in the development of its various faculties; thereby 
realizing what many philosophers have contemplated in imagina- 
tion, but never before witnessed. 

The boy is now in Scotland, and Professor Dugald Stewart, te 
whom I have comununicated every circumstance of his case, is 
taking a lively interest in procuring some suitable provision, which 
might enable the boy to be placed where an attempt could be 
made to educate him, and perhaps, also, to improve his sight by 
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another operation. If this plan be executed under the immediate 

care and management of Mr. Stewart, every thing will be done 
which can promote the happiness of this interesting - youth, whilst 
science will reap the benefit of the observations of one of the 
most ingenious and most profound philosophers of the present 
day. 


THE ARAB PIRATES. 


(From Morier’s Travels in Persia.) 


Tue Arabs in every age have been alike distinguished for a 
spirit of commerce and of plunder; and were early and great na- 
vigators, both as merchants and as pirates. In the time of Maho- 
med there existed a predatory tribe, whose chief is described in 
the Koran, according to Ebn Haukal, as “the king, who forcibly 
seized every sound ship.” This empire is said to have been 
founded prior to the time of Moses; and if the continuance of the 
same occupations on the spot be a proof of the identity of the peo- 
ple, it may be traced to the Arabs of the present day. 

The Portuguese power was often violated by these pirates: and 
in the same age the English interests in the east were so much 
endangered by them, that one of the agents in Persia (who had all 
indeed successively made representations on the necessity of send- 
ing an armed force to destroy them) declared, that “ they were 
likely to become as great plagues in India as the Algerines were 
In Europe.” Some of these ships had from 30 to 50 guns; and 
one of their flee! ts, consisting of five ships, carried between ‘them 
one thousand five hundred men. Within the last few years, their 
attacks have been almost indiscriminate ; nor had they learnt to 
respect even the English colours, as the instance in the text, and 
the subsequent capture of the Minerva ,Captain Hopgood, proved 
too well. The British government, however, knowing the inti- 
mate connexion of these pirates on the coast with the Wahabee, 
proceeded in the suppression of the evil with cautious judgment; 
and when, by the extension of these outrages to themselves, they 
were driven to vindicate the honour of their flag, and to extirpate 
their enemies, they regarded all the ports, which had not actually 
included the British within their depredations, as still neutral ; and 
endeavoured to confine their warfare to reprisals, for specific acts 
of violence, rather than to commit i pes oh es generally against the 
Wahabee, by extending the attack to those of that alliance, who, 
amid all their piracies, had yet not violated the commerce of En- 
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We might, indeed, thus separate the Joassmee tribe from the 
Wahabee, for we had already, in a formal treaty, recognised them 
as an independent power ; though, perhaps, for all other purposes, 
they might be considered as identified. ‘The strength, however, 
of the Joassmees alone was very considerable. The ports in their 

ssession contained, according to a well-authenticated calculation, 
in the middle of the year 1809, 63 large vessels, and 810 of small- 
er sizes; together manned by near 19,000 men. This force was 
increasing ; the pirates, in a fleet of 55 ships, of various sizes, con- 
taining altogether 5,000 men, had, after a fight of two days, taken 
the Minerva, and murdered almost all the crew ; in the next month 
a fleet of 70 sail of vessels (navigated severally by numbers 
rising from 80 to 150 and 200 men) were cruising about the Gulf, 
and threatening Bushire: and the chief of Ras al Khyma, whose 
harbour was almost the exclusive resort of the larger vessels, had 
dared to demand a tribute from the British government, that their 
ships might navigate the Persian Gulf in safety. Our forbear- 
ance was now exhausted, and an expedition was sent from Bombay, 
under Captain Wainwright, and Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, of his 
Majesty’s sea and land forces, to attack the pirates in their ports. 
The first object was Ras al Khyma. The arniament, after a short 
siege, carried the place by storm, destroyéd all the naval equip- 
ments, and sparing the smaller vessels, burnt the 50 large ships 
which the harbour contained. ‘They proceeded to the ports of 
the Arab pirates on the Persian coast, and completed the destruc- 
tion of all their means of annoyance. ‘They then attacked Shinass, 
one of their harbours on the Indian ocean. ‘The defence of this 
place was most heroical; and was conducted indeed for the Joass- 
mees, as was subsequently learnt, by a favourite and confidential 
general of Saood Ibn Abdool Uzzeer, the chief of the Wahabee. 
When on the third day of the siege, the few survivors were called 
upon to surrender, they replied, that they preferred death to sub- 
mission; and when the towers were falling round them, they re- 
turned upon their assailants the hand-grenades and fire-balls be- 
fore they could burst. Twice Lieutenant-Colonel Smith ceased 
firing, to endeavour to spare the unavailing effusion of blood; till 
at length, when they were assured of being protected from the fury 
of the troops of our ally the Imaun of Muscat, which had co-ope- 
rated with us, they surrendered to the English. 

The expedition then scoured all the coast a second time, to 
destroy any fragments of that pirate power against which it was 
directed ; and extirpated in every quarter all the means of annoy- 
ance which the Joassmees possessed. ‘There was indeed another 
force of another tribe, which might eventually grow up into a for- 
midable enemy ; but this was distinctly under the protection of the 
Wahabee, who had invested its chief with the title of Sheik al Bebr, 
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“ Lord of the Sea;” and till it marked its hostility to us, by 
‘oining in the attacks upon our commerce, it was judged expedient 


not to confound it in one indiscriminate warfare ; but rather to open 


a communication with this particular chief, and through him to the 
Wahabee himself, advising the one to prohibit the piracies of his 
dependants, and requiring the other to respect the flag of England. 
In answer, the Wahabee observed, “ The cause of the hostilities 
carrying on between me and the members of the faith, is their hav- 
ing turned away from the Book of the Creator, and refused to sub- 
mit to their own prophet Mahomed. It is not, therefore, those of 
another sect, against whom I wage war, nor do I interfere in their 
hostile operations, nor assist them against any one; whilst under 
the power of the Almighty, I have risen superior to all my enemies.” 
* * * ““ Under these circumstances, I have deemed it neces- 
sary to advise you that [ shall not approach your shores, and have 
interdicted the followers of the Mahomedan faith and their vessels, 
from offering any molestation to your vessels; any of your mer- 
chants, therefore, who may appear in, or wish to come to my ports, 
will be in security; and any person on my part, who may repair 
to you, ought in like manner to be in safety.” * * * “Be 
not, therefore, elated with the conflagration of a few vessels, for 
they are of no estimation in my opinion, in that of their owners, or 
of their country. In truth, then, war is bitter; and a fool only 
engages in it, as a poet has said.” 

The want of timber has always been felt so much by the people 
of the two Gulfs, and of the western coast of the Indian ocean, 
that a check on their supplies from the Malabar coast, which Bri- 
gadier General Malcolm very seasonably suggested, wil probably 
keep down the future growth of the pirate power. The fleet of 
the soldan of Egypt, which was destined to relieve Diu, was formed 
of Dalmatian timber, transported over land to the arsenals of Suez ; 
and even some of the houses at Siraff, on the Gulfof Persia, were 
formed of European wood. In the seventeenth century, the Arabs 
of Muscat, who subsequently formed connexions on the Malabar 
coast to procure timber, obtained permission from the King of Pegu 
to build ships in the ports of his country. If, therefore, the im- 
portation of foreign wood were cut off, the Arabs could hardly, 
without extreme difficulty, maintain a naval force. 
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THE SICILIAN CHARACTER. 





(From Galt’s Voyages and Travels.) 











Our knowledge of the characters of nations is derived from his- 
tory ; but there are moral features among every people which his- 
tory never describes. In estimating the character of the Sicilians, 
this consideration ought to be particularly borne in mind. The 
island has been so long connected with Naples, that the two coun- 
tries, in opinion, have become almost inseparably blended; and 
much of that bleody colouring, which darkens the complexion of 
their general national character, may, properly, belong only to the 
Neapolitan. Still, however, the circumstances of the Sicilian go- 
vernment, from an early era, serve to show, that the political at- 
tachments of the people have never been lasting, nor have they, in 
any epoch of their story, evinced that they possessed that resolute 
courage which has often enabled small communities to acquire im- 
mortal renown, in their opposition to superior powers. 

The Sicilians are rather a sly than a cunning race; perhaps no 
nation in Europe possesses so much naiveté. ‘Loquacious and in- 
genious, they make more use of persuasion in their dealings than 
any other people. It is not enough that a Sicilian objects the high 
price of what he desires to purchase ; ; he expatiates on the inferi- 
ority of the quality; recalls to recollection how long he has been a 
customer; enumerates, one by one, counting them on his fingers, 
the circumstance of unlucky bargains that he has had; ; flatteringly 
contrasts the opulence of the Kin; glish with the pov erty of the Sici- 
lians; animadverts on the politics of the government ; magnifies the 
value of his ready money ; insinuates that he may change his mer- 
chant; and often retires, and returns several times, before he offers 
his ultimatum. Nor in selling does he practise less address. There 
is not a single point of his wares that does not possess something ex- 
traordinary, or beautiful: no other shop in the town has any thing 
like them ; so cheap, or so excellent. If the price be high, What 
will you give? and it is seldom that a Sicilian refuses the offer of 
an EB sglishman. 

The inhabitants of this island are, in the proper sense of the 
term, highly superstitious ; but the dicta of ignorance are so inter- 
woven with the creeds of popery, that many notions of vulgar su- 
perstition are regarded as essentials of religion. The only excep- 
tion is a belief in the effects of the influence of evil eyes: and even 
over this the priesthood have acquired jurisdiction. _ For they per- 

































suade the people to buy bits of blessed rags and paper, which, 
when worn suspended round the neck, have the effect, as they 
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pretend, of neutralizing the malignancy. ‘The influence of an evil 
jook is instantaneous ; and the person who happens to glance it, 
may be unconscious of what he does: it smites the subject with 
sudden malady, or impresses his mind with lugubrious images, and 
unfits him for the prosecution of premeditated intentions. It is 
useless to speculate on the fantasies of the human mind; but, in 
this case, the constant flickering of electricity in this climate, and 
the occasional breathing of pestiferous exhalations, from the vege- 
table corruptions in the bottoms of the valleys, afford a plausible 
reason for the sudden distempers and dejections which are ascribed 
to the aspect of ungracious eyes. ‘The same superstition is well 
known in Scotland ; but it is more generally prevalent among the 
Sicilians than the Scotch. Whether it is, among us, an imported 
or indigenous belief, cannot now be ascertained. Over all the an- 
cient extent of the papal empire there is a great similarity in the 
topics of vulgar credulity. 

The Sicilians have, certainly, a very keen relish of humour ; and, 
now and then, one may perceive in them a strong trait of peculiarity, 
not individual but national, which, notwithstanding their ancient 
proficiency, is an assurance to think that they may yet attain some 
literary superiority which shall be regarded as original. A descrip- 
tion of manners and customs, by a genuine Sicilian, otherwise pro- 


perly qualified, would equally surprise and delight. 


SICILIAN NOBILITY. 


(From the Same.) 


Or the character and condition of the Sicilian nobles I have uni- 
formly received but one opinion. The time of by far the greater 
number is spent in the pursuit of amusement, and of any other ob- 
ject than the public good. The most of them are in debt, and the 
incomes of but few are adequate to their wants: many are in a state 
of absolute beggary. 

One evening, as I happened to be returning home, I fell in with 
a procession of monks and soldiers bearing an image of St. Francis ; 
and not having seen any thing of the kind before, I went with the 
crowd into a church towards which the procession was moving. 
While reckoning the number of the friars as they entered, and hav- 
ing reached a hundred and seventy, all excellent subjects for sol- 
diers, a well-dressed gentleman came up to me, and, bowing, point- 
ed to some of the ornaments as objects worthy of a stranger’s cu- 
tiosity ; but, perceiving me shy of entering into conversation with 
him, and the procession entering the church at the same time, he 
walked, or was forced by the current of the crowd, away. 
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The idol being placed near the high altar, the crowd began tof 
chant a hymn. As they all fell on their knees, and my tight pre 
judices and small clothes would not permit me to do the same, 
turned into one of the side chapels, and, leaning against the railing | 
of the altar, began to speculate on the spectacle before me, when} 
the stranger again accosted me. Somewhat disconcerted by the F 
interruption, and by the forwardness of the man, I abruptly quitted | 
my place. But, before I had moved two steps, he approached, and 
bowing, said, | am the Baron M ,» and my palace is just oppo-F 
site. At this instant the worshippers rose, and the procession F 
turning to go out at one of the side doors near where we were 
standing, before I could retreat, I found myself involved in the 
crowd, and obliged to go with the stream. When I reached the 
street, I found the stranger again at my side. ‘This is very extraor- 
dinary, thought I; and, without seeming to notice him, walked 
away. He followed; and when we had got out of the nucleus of 
the throng, he seized me firmly by the arm, and drew me aside. 
Enraged and alarmed at this mysterious treatment, I shook him 
fiercely from me. For about the time that one might count twenty, 
he seemed to hesitate; and then, suddenly coming back, repeated, 
in Italian, with considerable energy, “ 1—I am the Baron M 
This is my palace; but I have nothing to eat!’’ 1 looked at the 
building, near the gate of which we were then standing ; it was old 
and ruinous 5 there was no lamp in the court-yard, and only a faint 
light glimmering in one of the windows. 

” Mistaking my silence and astonishment, he pulled out his watch, 
and, placing it in my hand, entreated me to give him some money. 
As I had no disposition to become a pawnbroker, | returned it with 
some expressions of surprise, and took out my purse with the in- 
tention of giving it to him, for it only contained two or three small 
pieces. But here all the solemnity of the adventure terminated. 
He snatched it out of my hand, and emptying the contents into his 
ewn, returned it; and wishing me a good night, ran into the gateway. 
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POETRY. 


For the Analectic Magazine. 


THE RETURN OF SPRING. 


“ Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away. For lo the winter is past, the 
rain is over and gone; the flowers appear on the earth, the time of the singing of 
birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.” 


AWAKE, my beloved! my fair come away, 

While the song of the grove hails the rising of day; 
Lo! spring’s blooming treasures enamel the lawn, 
And the storms of dark winter are over and gone. 


O sweet as thy breath is each zephyr that blows, 
And bright as thy cheek is the blush of the rose ; 
And soft as thine accents of tenderness bland 

Is the voice of the turtle-dove heard in our land. 


Then come and I’ll lead thee to close woven bowers, 

Where the wild brook flows smoothly through margins of flowers ; 
Where the shy steps of love no intrusion need fear, 

And its tender confidings no mortal can hear. 


The wild brook shall dimple with pleasure and pride, 
As thy beauties reflected are seen in its tide; 

And the willow shall bend its fond branches so green, 
To kiss the pure wave where thine image has been. 


How sweet at this season to wander the grove 

With the timid delays and fond loit’rings of love ; 

‘The murmuring whisper, the sigh half suppress’d, 

And the glance quick withdrawn where the soul stands confess’¢. 


Alas, that the glories of morning should fly ! 

That the bud of the rose should just open and die; 
That spring, the blest season of love, should depart, 
And the voice of the turtle no more touch the heart! 


Thus beauty deeays—but returns never more! 

And the spring-time of youth—ah how soon is it o’er! 

Then enjoy youth, and spring-time, and morn, while you may 
O rise, my beloved! my fair come away ! 
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POETRY. 


[ The following pungent anid delicately managed sarcasm is extracted from “ Tu 
STRANGER,” a well eonducted paper, published weekly at Albany. | 


To A—. 


I pROVE from the dew-moistened breast of a rose 
The fly that attempted its nectar to sip, 

And I thought as I gaz’d on its delicate glow 
‘That the bloom of its leaf was the blush of thy fip. 


In a moment of faney, I prest on its leaf 
A kiss, like the one I bestowed upon thee! 
But I felt, as l warmed its bloom on my lip, 
‘That the Ay and the snail had enjoyed it ike me, 


. 


THE KITTEN. 
By Joanna Baillie. 


Wanrown droll, whose harmless play 
Beguiles the rustic’s closing day, 

When drawn the ev’ning fire about, 

Sit aged crone, and thoughtless lout, 

And child upon his three-foot stool, 
Waiting till his supper cool ; 

And maid whose cheek outblooms the rose, 
As bright the blazing faggot glows; 

Who, bending to the friendly light, 

Plies her task with busy sleight; 

Come, show thy tricks and sportive graces 
Thus circled round with merry faces. 


Backward coil’d and crouching low, 
With glaring eyeballs watch thy foe, 
The housewife’s spindle whirling round, 
Or thread, or straw, that on the ground 
Its shadow throws, by urchin sly 
Held out to lure thy roving eye ; 

Then, onward stealing, fiercely spring 
Upon the futile, faithless thing. 

Now, wheeling round, with bootless skill, 
Thy bo-peep tail provokes thee still, 

As oft beyond thy curving side 

Its jetty tip is seen to glide ; 

Tillfrom thy centre starting far, 

‘Thou sidelong rear’st with rump in air, 
KBrected stiff, and gait awry, 

Like madam in her tantrums hich: 
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Though ne’er a madam of them ail, 
Whose silken kirtle sweeps the hall, 
More varied trick and whim displays, 
To catch the admiring stranger’s gaze. 


Doth power in measured verses dwell, 
All thy vagaries wild to tell? 
Ah, no! the start, the jet, the bound, 
The giddy scamper round and round, 
With leap, and jerk, and high curvet, 
And many a whirling somerset, 
( Permitted be the modern muse 
Expression technical to use, ) 
These mock the deftest rhymester’s skill, 
But poor in art, though rich in will. 


The frailest tumbler, stage bedight, 
To thee is but a clumsy wight, 
Who every limb and sinew strains 
To do what costs thee little pains, 
For which, I trow, the gaping crowd 
Requites him oft with plaudits loud. 
But stopped the while thy wanton play, 
Applauses, too, thy feats repay : 
For these, beneath some urchin’s hand, 
With modest praise thou tak’st thy stand, 
While many a stroke of fondness glides 
Along thy back and tabby sides. 
Dilated swells thy glossy fur, 
And loudly sings thy busy pur; 
As, timing well the equal sound, 
Thy clutching feet bepat the ground, 
And all their harmless claws disclose, 
Like prickles of an early rose ; 
While softly from thy whiskered cheek, 
Thy half-closed eyes peer mild and meek. 


But not alone by cottage fire 
Do rustics rude thy feats admire ; 
The learned sage, whose thoughts explore 
The widest range of human lore ; 
Or, with unfettered fancy, fly 
Through airy heights of poesy, 
Pausing, smiles with altered air 
To see thee climb his elbow chair, . 
Or, struggling on the mat below, 
Hold warfare with his slippered toe. 
The widow’d dame, or lonely maid, 
Who in the still, but cheerless shade, 
Of home unsocial, spends her age, 
And ra, cly turns a lettered poge, 
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Upon the hearth for thee lets fall 

The rounded cork, or paper ball, 

Nor chides thee on thy wicked watch 
The ends of ravell’d skein to catch, 
But lets thee have thy wayward will, 
Perplexing oft her sober skill. 

Even he, whose mind of gloomy bent, 
In lonely tower, or prison pent, 
Reviews the wit of former days, 

And loathes the world and all its ways; 
What time the lamp’s unsteady gleam 
Doth rouse him from his moody dream, 
Feels, as thou gambol’st round his seat, 
His heart with pride less fiercely beat, 
And smiles a link in thee to find 

That joins him still to living kind. 


Whence hast thou, then, thou witless puss, 
The magic power to charm us thus? 

Is it, that in thy glaring eye, 

And rapid movements, we descry, 

While we at ease, secure from ill, 

The chimney corner snugly fill, 

A lion, darting on the prey, 

A tiger, at his ruthless play ? 

Or, is it, that in thee we trace, 

With all thy varied wanton grace, 

An emblem view’d with kindred eye, 

Of tricksy, restless infancy ? 

Ah! many a lightly sportive child, 

Who hath, like thee, our wits beguil’d, 
To dull and sober manhood grown, 

With strange recoil our hearts disown. 
Even so, poor kit! must thou endure, 
When thou becom’st a cat demure, 

Full many a cuff and angry word, 

Chid roughly from the tempting board. 
And yet, for that thou hast, I ween, 

So oft our favoured playmate been, 

Soft be the change which thou shalt prove ; 
When time hath spoiled thee of our love ; 
Still be thou deem’d by housewife fat, 

As comely, careful, mousing cat, 

Whose dish is, for the public good, 
Replenish’d oft with sav’ry food. 


Nor, when thy span of life is past, 
Be thou to pond or dunghill cast; 
But gently borne on good man’s spade, 
Beneath the decent sod be laid ; 
And children show, with glist’ning eyes, 
The place where poor old pussy lies. 
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A MODERN POETICAL EPITOME. 


ee 
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{From Mr. Barrett’s “ Heroine, or Adventures of a Fair Romance Reader.”} | i 
SENSIBILITY AND THE LAMB. 

A melo-dramatic effusion. 
Dear sensibility, O la! teat 


I heard a little lamb cry ba! ) 
Says I, so you have lost mamma? Rae a 


Ah! Lee Tg 
os if 4 
i} 


The little lamb, as I said so, tif 'th 

Frisking about the field did go, 4 

And frisking, trod upon my toe ; a 
Oh! 


THE MOON AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 
A nocturnal sonnet. ‘i 
{From the same. } 


Now while within their wings each feathered pair 
Hide their bush’d heads, thy visit, moon, renew ; 
Shake thy pale tresses down, irradiate air, 
Earth, and the spicy flowers that scent the dew. 
The lonely nightingale shall pipe to thee, 
And I will moralize her minstrelsy. 


Ten thousand birds the sun resplendent sing, 
One only warbles to the milder moon, 

Thus for the great, how many wake the string, 
Thus for the good, how few the lyre attune. 
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He nN ; THE DEATH OF THE BUTTERFLY. 
Bis i E : 
bee 
i 4 a A deadly water sonnet. 
mo ieee 
‘id | {From the same. | 
re 
; f fe Where the blue stream reflected flowerets pale, 
i it | A fluttering butterfly, with many a freak, 
ban iN Dipped into dancing bells, and spread its sail 
ie 7 Of azure pinions, edged with jetty streak. 
4 iM ¥ snatched it passing; but a pinion frail, 
Wie Ingrained with mealy gold, I clianced to break. 
i 


The mangled insect, ill deserving bane, 
Falls in the hollow of a lily new. 
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My tears drop after it, but drop in vain. 
i . The cup, embalmed with azure airs and dew, 
Me i And flowery dust and grains of fragrant seed, 
i | Can ne’er revive it from the fatal deed. 
ui oe So guileless nymphs attract some traitorous eye, 
baie. (8 So by the spoiler crushed, reject all joy and die. 
i 
it ON A PRETTY LITTLE MAID OF MY MOTHER’S. 
‘ To Dorothy Pulvertaf. 
Ht [From the same. | 
| : Ty Black sea, White sea, Red sea rar 
rt One tide of ink to Ispahan; 
If all the geese in Lincoln fens, 
Produe’d spontaneous, well-made pens ; 
WOR ¢ If Holland old or Holland new, 
pi if One wond’rous sheet of paper grew ; 
he ‘ Could I, by stenographic power, 
a 4s Write twenty libraries an hour ; 
4 ete And should I sing but half the grace 
ie bs | Of half a freckle on thy face ; 


Each syllable I wrote, should reach 
From Iitverness to Bognor’s beach ; 
Each hairstroke be a river Rhine, 
Each verse an equinoctial line. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


‘Yue New-York Historica Society have in the press a second volume of their 
collections. This will probably be a volume of much interest. It will contain, 
among other things, the anniversary discourses delivered before the society by the 
Hon. De Witt Clinton and Gouverneur Morris, and Drs. Williamson and Mitchiill, 
the petition lately presented to the legislature of the state of New-York by the 
society, containing an extensive and accurate view of the different sources from which 
historical information with respect to this country is to be derived, and a translation 
of De Salle’s travels in America, a very rare and curious old tract. The first volume 
of the society’s collections published in 1811, though containing some valuable matter, 
particularly the learned anniversary discourse of the Rev Dr. S. Miller, has yet too 
yuch the air of a compilation got up in a hurry for the desire of appearing imme- 
diately before the public. This observation will not, however, by any means, apply 
to the volume now in press; and if the society will persist in their present laudable 
plan of not considering themselves bound to publish regularly, after the fashion of 
many of our learned societies, whether they have any thing worth publishing or not 
we may reasonably antieipate in their future volumes an honourable accession as well 
to the literature of the country as to our stock of historieal information. 

We understand that the Rev. Dr. Mason is appointed to deliver the next anniver- 
sary oration. 


Lire or Wetuixctrox. Van Winkle and Wiley have in the press Clarke’s Life of 
Lord Wellington. The character and exploits of Lord Wellington are among the 
most remarkable circumstances of an age fertile in prodigies. Nearly a century 
has passed away since Great Britain has produced any very brilliant military charac- 
ter. The nation, absorbed in proud admiration of its own naval glory, has looked 
npon the land service with indifference, and sometimes with mortification. Lord 
Wellington has at once changed the current of popular opinion, and the nation sees 
in him with pride her second Marlborough. 

Besides the gratification which it affords to the curiosity naturally excited by the 
exploits of such a man, Mr. Clarke’s biography is highly interesting, as it displays the 
chain of causes and the series of military experience by which, while almost all the 
ialents of the nation were turned into another direction, Lord Wellington was silently 
und gradually formed inte the most aceomplished general of the age. Mr. Clarke’s 
work is brought down only to 1812. The task of continuing the narrative to the 
present time, as well as of revising and correcting the former part of the work, has 
been undertaken by a gentleman of New-York every way well qualified-for the 
purpose. 


Port Fotro. We perceive that the gentleman who has edited this miscellany, 
since the death of Mr. Dennie, has relinquished the editorship, and that it will in 
future be conducted by Dr. Caldwell. Report speaks favourably of the present 
efito’s competency for the tindertaking, from his varicd knowledre both scientific 
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and literary, his ready talents, and industrious application. We eannot, however, 
permit his predecessor to make his modest retreat into the shades of private life, 
without giving him our applause for the independence, the candour, the correct 
taste, the national spirit, and the amiable and courteous temper with which he has 
discharged his editorial duties. We trust that though relieved from the irksome and 
ever recurring task of a periodical work, he will not suffer his mind to be idle, but 
that we may still be gratified by the chaste productions of his classic pen. 

The infant state of letters in this country gives the public a peremptory claim on 
the intellect of every scholar and man of genius; and the stream of national litera- 
ture is yet too turbid not to covet the contributions of every rill of pure and elegant 
English. 


_ Duntar’s Lirg or Cooxr. While this work was in the press here, Mr. Dunlap 
#ent a copy in manuscript to England for publieation. A bargain was made with an 
English bookseller which would have been very advantageous, but, unfortu- 
mately, a printed copy got out in time to be seized upon and published by another 
bookseller, with the customary avidity of the craft, so as to forestall the manuscript 
copy, and to rob the author of his well merited profits. The work appears to 
have been well received in England, and to have met with a very extensive sale. 
The Eclectic Review observes, ‘* We are very glad that the biography of 
Cooke has fallen into the hands of a man like Mr. Dunlap. With an enthusiastic ad- 
firation of his hero’s talents, Mr. D. never attempts to palliate his vices—not even 
to apologize forthem. They appear to have struck the mind of the author very for- 
eibly, and very forcibly he gives them to the reader.” The reviewers take par- 
ticular notice of the great curiosity excited by the arrival of Cooke ; the extravagant 
sums paid, in some of the cities, to procure advantageous seats at the theatre, and 
the enthusiasm with which he was admired. One observes, “* We did not know that 
the Americans had carried their rage for theatrical amusements to so great a 
height. Our readers will draw their own inference from the fact. It seems to 
mark a state of society, differing essentially from that which prevailed some years 
ago.” “It proves the action of curiosity on the public mind in America, with a force 
at least equal to its action on the public mind in Britain ; connected with preceding 
extracts, it seems to mark a disposition to excess in the American character, whigh. 
deserves notice.” 





